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©TOD SEELIE (2) 


A ramshackle raft 
floats on the 
water against the 
misty backdrop of 
Lower Manhattan, 
framed by dense 
glass towers. 
Made of corru- 
gated metal, car 
parts, and rope, 
the island-like 
contraption, built 
by the artist 
Swoon for her 
2008 Swimming 
Cities fleet, some- 
how manages to 
look peaceful in 
the morning light. 
“T will never for- 
get how that felt, 
how we were 
poised right on the 
edge of the world 
for a moment,” 
Swoon recalls in 
her essay for 
Bright Nights: Pho- 
tographs of An- 
other New York, 
the recently re- 
leased photo book 
by Tod Seelie, 
who took the 
image. “Until I saw 
Tod’s photographs 
of it, never 
would have imag- 
ined anyone else 
would be able to 
understand it.” 
Throughout 
Bright Nights, pub- 
lished by Prestel, 
Seelie provides access to 
places and moments that 
might otherwise be hidden. 
Sometimes, he finds quiet 
spots in the raw, absurd, do- 
it-yourself worlds he fre- 
quents. In one such image, a 
figure wearing angel wings at 
twilight walks alongside a 
chain-link fence where a 


art talk 
City 


Edge of the 


<< A 


shopping cart—left over 
from a street race —hangs 
precariously from the top. 
More often, though, Seelie 
captures the energy and grit 
of the Brooklyn under- 
ground. Recurring motifs in- 
clude sweltering dance 
parties, graffitied subway 
tunnels, wild punk shows, 





Tod Seelie’s photographs of Swoon’s Swimming Cities fleet on the Hudson River, 
2008 (top), and a vogue dance battle at La Escuelita in Manhattan, 2012 (bottom). 


bike jousting, and trespass- 
ing. “Seelie’s work feels won- 
drously alive,” writes 
Carolina Miranda (a regular 
ARTnews contributor) in her 
essay for the book. “In 
sweaty basements and 
garbage-strewn lots, he has 
found creativity in the midst 
of messy delivery.” Even the 


most chaotic 
scenes bring mo- 
ments of grace: a 
backflip caught 
midair, or a couple 
serenely making 
out on a kitchen 
floor obscured by 
Pabst Blue Ribbon 
cans. 

The link be- 
tween these vari- 
ous subcultures 
and the art world 
is the Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn, 
where Seelie and 
Swoon met as un- 
dergrads. “When 
we started, we 
were just helping 
each other with 
our projects—I 
was Carrying 
things, helping her 
put up wheat 
pastes,” Seelie 
tells ARTnews. 
“She was just this 
fiery-eyed, hyper- 
active girl from 
Florida.” 

One of Seelie’s 
roommates found- 
ed Japanther, 
the punk band/ 
performance-art 
duo included in 
the 2006 Whitney 
Biennial and the 
2011 Venice Bien- 
nale. “These were 
just the people 
who were 
around,” Seelie says. While 
the city has changed since his 
arrival in 1997, Seelie insists 
an underground still exists. 
“The venues are closed down 
or turned into restaurants,” 
he says. “But there are new 
ones. You just have to know 
where to look.” 

— Rebecca Robertson 
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Folk Is the 
New Black 


The fashion designer Jean 
Yu normally works in deli- 
cate silk and organza, which 
she folds and drapes to create 
minimalist lingerie and 
dresses. But when it came 
time to make an outfit for the 
show “Folk Couture: Fashion 
and Folk Art,” debuting Jan- 
uary 21 at the American Folk 
Art Museum in New York, 
Yu found herself ripping 
apart a broom. She wanted to 
repurpose the bristles as 
quills—a reference to David 
Alvarez’s wooden porcupine 
figurine in the museum’s col- 
lection. When Yu broke the 
casing apart, she recalls, the 
broom “opened up and 
spread out into this really 
beautiful globe.” And she 
fastened the spray of bristles 
to the shoulder of a black 
chiffon minidress. 

In “Folk Couture,” Yu's 
frock joins an entire wardrobe 
of new ensembles inspired by 
folk art. Guest curator Alexis 
Carrenio invited 13 couturi- 
ers to select works from the 
museum’s holdings 
and create one-of-a- 
kind designs to dis- 
play alongside the 
quilts, coverlets, 
sculptures, or paint- 
ings they’ve chosen. 
While some motifs 
from the objects find 
their way into the 
clothing, “there is 
not a literal transla- 
tion of the artwork 
into the ensembles,” 
says Carreno. “Spec- 
tators have to find 
the connections.” 

And so the dots 
and triangles in an 
off-the-shoulder 
crochet dress by 
Catherine 
Malandrino play 
off a geometric 
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Jean Yu’s chiffon dress (above) has shoulder accents 
made from straw broom bristles and was inspired by 


David Alvarez’s sculpture Porcupine, ca. 1981 (below), 


at the American Folk Art Museum in New York. 





papercut made by Joseph G. 
Heurs in 1919. A photograph 
that Eugene Von Bru- 
enchenhein snapped of his 
wife in island attire inspires 
the hokey-chic, flamingo- 
hued fronds on a maxi dress 
by Creatures of the Wind. 
And a childlike drawing of a 
coat by James Castle leads 
to Ronaldus Shamask’s trio 
of long-tailed, see-through 
“kite” dresses in paper, nylon, 
and linen. “By doing dresses 
that cannot be worn and are 
made of fragile materials,” 
says Carreno, “Shamask took 
a break from fashion and 
thought as an artist creating 
dresses.” 

Like Shamask, the collec- 
tive threeASFOUR adopted 
a sculptural approach to 
dressmaking. With powerfully 
puffed-up shoulders and an 
allover pattern of angular 
cutouts, the group’s multicol- 
ored patent-leather 
minidresses strike an idealistic 
pose. In tribute to an 1844 
quilt featuring six-pointed 
stars sewn by different quil- 
ters, the designers laser-cut 
the leather with the shapes of 
three religious symbols: a 
cross, a pentagram, 
and a Star of David. 
This pluralistic 
motif — which re- 
calls the designs in 
the group’s current 
show at New York’s 
Jewish Museum 
(through February 
2)—resonates with 
the collaborative 
spirit of the original 
quilt, explains 
threeASFOUR’s 
Gabriel Asfour. 
“They were combin- 
ing all their differ- 
ent embroideries 
and fabrics, but 
it looks like one 
unified thing,” he 
says. “The star 
united them.” 
—Lamar Anderson 
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Words of a 
Feather 


How do you respond when 
asked to come up with a word 
that is the same in French and 
English and might also be ut- 
tered by birds? This is what 
visitors to “Tweet,” an exhibi- 
tion at the Children’s Museum 
of the Arts in New York, are 
asked to consider when look- 
ing at Amy Jean Porter's se- 
ries of gouache drawings 
“Birds of North Africa Speak 
French and English Both at 
Once” (2005). Among the re- 
sponses so far, says Jil Wein- 
stock, the museum’s director 
of curatorial programming, are 
“taxi” and “lingerie” — go fig- 
ure. As you sit on a bench 
pondering your bon mots, you 
can follow up by creating a 
haiku, which you might then 
add to a poetry tree in the 
“Tweet” workshop. 

Porter’s bird-based works 
join those by 13 other 
artists -—John James 
Audubon, Vik Muniz, 
Kathryn Spence, Eric 
Rhein, Sarah Hardesty, 
Hunt Slonem, Gail LeBoff, 
Nina Boesch, Tamar Mo- 
gendorff, Charley Harper, 
Amelie Brown, Emilie 
Clark, and Fred Tomaselli, 
as well as a display by Perch 
Interactive—in a show that 
challenges visitors to spin 
their own ideas inspired by art 
from the museum’s collection, 
beginning with Audubon’s 
historic prints. 

When encountering 
Boesch’s big mosaic portraits 
of common New York bird 
species, composed of subway 
MetroCards, young museum- 
goers “couldn't believe” what 
they saw, Weinstock says. 
“They took out their own 
MetroCards to compare them. 
One kid said, ‘It must have 
taken 50 years to make.” 
Well, not quite. “One 12-by- 
12-inch square has hundreds 
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A detail of Amy Jean Porter’s series of 358 drawings 
“Birds of North Africa Speak French and English Both at Once,” 2005. 


of cut pieces,” the director 
explains. The kids also won- 
dered about Boesch’s collect- 
ing tactics: “How does she get 
the cards? Does she go 
through the trash?” 

The sparkling centerpiece of 
“Tweet” (on view though Jan- 
uary 26) is Muniz’s large 
Hummingbird, Scrap Metal 
(2012), made of industrial 
metal detritus. Tomaselli 
dresses his photocollaged 
birds in weather-resistant 
jackets culled from Patagonia 


catalogues “to create an alter- 
native plumage,” according to 
a teachers’ curriculum guide 
for the show. Hardesty creates 
drawings using “long, isolated 
lines which pull, hold, and 
capture silhouettes of birds in 
flight.” And veteran, obses- 
sive bird painter Slonem of- 
fers seductive oils of tropical 
avifauna that lead visitors to 
marvel over how it would be 
to live among the birds, what 
with all the noise and poop. 
(The artist has anywhere from 


30 to 100 of the creatures re- 
siding in his studio at any 
given time.) 

Ultimately, “kids try to 
come up with a poem or story 
connected with what they’re 
doing in the gallery, such as 
making the haiku tree,” says 
Weinstock. “They make col- 
lages, sculptural birds, and 
take photos with their 
iPhones.” Such flights of tech- 
nology are part of the point, 
and something to tweet about. 

— Barbara A. MacAdam 
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Rough Sailing 
It was July 9, 1975, and Bas 


Jan Ader set off alone ona 
voyage across the Atlantic, 


heading from Chatham, Mass- 


achusetts, to Fal- 
mouth, England. 
The trip, which 
the 33-year-old 
Dutch Conceptu- 
alist undertook 
in a 12%-foot 
sailing skiff, 
could be viewed 
as an artistic act, 
a performance, a 
philosophical in- 
vestigation (of 
fate and free 
will), and/or, not 
least, a gamble. 
Set to be the sec- 
ond segment of a 
three-part piece 
titled In Search 
of the Miracu- 
lous, the work 
was a never- 
completed ac- 
tion. Nearly a 
year later, the 
boat appeared 
off the coast of 
Ireland; Ader’s 
body never 
turned up. 

In Bas Jan 
Ader: Death is 
Elsewhere, pub- 
lished by the 
University of 
Chicago Press, 
contemporary- 
art scholar 
Alexander 
Dumbadze 
tackles the tan- 
talizing, para- 
doxical story of 
an artist who 
aimed to make ~ 
art that is totally nonreferen- 
tial and without context — 
and that asks all along, what 
does it mean to be art? 

As Dumbadze recalls, “I 
stumbled into his work in 


2007, and started researching 
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in earnest in 2008 and ‘09. I 
had a rule that if I wrote a 
book, it would have to be 
one | wanted to read, and it 
should be literature. It 
should tell a good story.” In 





A photograph of Bas Jan Ader’s final artistic action, In Search of 
the Miraculous, 1975, from which he never returned. 


telling that story, the author 


set out to “debunk the 
myth—to show that Ader 
wasn’t just a crazy risk- 


taker.” He adds, “Ader was a 


very flawed person. I liked 
the complicatedness.” 


Among the artist’s signa- 
ture exploits was his filmed 
event Fall, 1, Los Angeles 
(1970), in which he set a 
chair on top of a pitched 
roof and let chance take 





over. The inevitable oc- 
curred. Watching it happen 
is dumb fun, with the audi- 
ence knowing the outcome. 
It is Buster Keaton-style 
deadpan humor, and it in- 
volves suspense. Ader was 


living at the time in L.A., 
where he participated in the 
‘70s Conceptual scene, with 
artists like William Leav- 
itt, Allen Ruppersberg, 
and Chris Burden. 

But there were 
other dimensions 
to Ader’s con- 
cerns. Dumbadze 
writes that Leav- 
itt once said 
Ader was search- 
ing for “concrete 
truths” through 
philosophy and 
“sought to rid his 
practice of arti- 
fice, aspiring to 
art that would 
reveal an au- 
thenticity he 
thought existed 
in mathematics.” 

In fact, among 
the surprising 
aspects Dumb- 
adze came 
across in Ader’s 
brief career was 
the artist’s in- 
tense involve- 
ment with 
“commodities 
trading asa 
work of art.” 
Rather than 
being an inef- 
fectual roman- 
tic, Ader was a 
“romantic 
Calvinist—he 
worked hard 
and researched 
everything,” 
Dumbadze says. 

For Dumbadze, 
it’s the “full per- 
son” that makes 
Ader so appeal- 
ing. He made a 
fiction of his life. 
The titles of two of Ader’s 
notebooks from 1967 sum it 
all up: What Makes Me so 
Pure, Almost Holy? And More 
and What Does it Mean? 
Cheep Cheep. 

—Barbara A. MacAdam 
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lart talk 


Modern Art 
Foodies 


Paul Cézanne, as the story 
goes, was so fond of an- 
chovies that he left his house 
every morning clutching to 
his chest his favorite lunch, 
aubergines aux anchois— 
eggplants grilled, spread 
thick with the salty fish, and 
rolled. He loved eggplants, 
too, and these appear in the 
moody background of his 
Still Life with a Ginger Jar 
and Eggplants (1893-94), 
which is owned by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. That was where 
Mary Ann Caws first en- 
countered the painting as a 
young girl, on one of many 
trips to the museum with her 
grandmother. And it’s where 
her fascination with the fluid 
relationships between food, 
art, literature, and history 
was born. 

Years later, both the 
Cézanne tale and the paint- 
ing appear in Caws’s recent 
book, The Modern Art Cook- 
book, a gathering of freely 
associated artworks, poems, 
anecdotes, and recipes—all 
related, if loosely, through 
comestible delights. “Affec- 
tionate is what these recipes 
aim to be,” writes Caws, who 
teaches English, French, and 
comparative literature at the 
City University of New York, 
“whether adapted or literal.” 
She explains that she began 
her research after thumbing 
through an edition of the 
now out-of-print Museum of 
Modern Art Artists’ Cook- 
book, from 1977, which led 
her to seek out little-known 
or untranslated material by 
cultural figures ranging from 
Marcel Proust to Honoré 
de Balzac to Georgia 
O'Keeffe. 

As with ordinary cook- 
books, the entries in Caws’s 
compendium are organized 
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ABOVE Julian Merrow-Smith, 
Rougets (Two Little Fish), 
2005. RIGHT Edouard Manet, 
Bunch of Asparagus, 1880. 


according to course or cate- 
gory, though, true to French 
taste, one section is devoted 
entirely to eggs. But those 
looking for a straightforward 
catalogue of recipes might be 
surprised to see, for example, 
that the section on “Pears” in- 
cludes a poem by James 
Schuyler, Erik Satie’s 1903 
musical score for Trois 
Morceaux en Forme de Poire, 
and a color reproduction of 
Leigh Palmer's 1983 painting 
Interior with Three Pears—as 
well as Cézanne’s directions 
for making “Pears and Quinces 
with Honey,” translated from 
the French by Caws herself. 


“This book is all about asso- . 


ciations,” the author explains. 
“And I love the every-which- 
way-ness of it. I do work in 
Surrealism, after all, so there is 
definitely something Surrealist 


about this product.” 

Released by the University 
of Chicago Press, the book is a 
veritable smorgasbord of 
strange and often charming 
details, including Edouard 
Manet'’s commission from 
critic and collector Charles 
Ephrussi to paint a bunch of 
asparagus. Feeling that his pa- 
tron had overpaid him, Manet 
honored the assignment with 
a second painting—of a single 








asparagus stalk. 

As for the recipes, “there 
are lots of things I hate in 
here,” Caws says, “like Sal- 
vador Dali’s Mesclagne 
Landais — chicken cutlets 
filled with goose liver and 
covered in goose fat, which I 
would never serve. In fact, 
everything about Dali has an 
edge. And most things by him 
I find absolutely revolting.” 

—Emily Nathan 


rile 


Tal R has created two special limited edition 
woodcuts to benefit the Tel Aviv Museum of Art. 

The Tel Aviv Museum of Artis one of Israel's leading 
museums of contemporary art. Since its founding in 
CYANO ScLe MAO CRS CAV re Rem iA l|(UICel Keclaliclt 
of Tel Aviv with a vibrant mix of permanent 
collections and changing exhibitions, music and 
education programs, lectures, cinema and dance. 





To purchase the print and support the Museum 
please contact: 


Enid Shapiro 

American Friends of the Tel Aviv Museum of Art 
Telephone: (212) 319-0555 
Email: eshapiro@americanfriendstelavivmuseum.org 
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Breaking 
the Ice 


At the height of the Cold War, 
the icebreaker Lenin cruised 
the frigid waters of the Russ- 
ian Arctic. The first nuclear- 
powered vessel of its kind, it 
has played host to Fidel Cas- 
tro, Richard Nixon—and 
now contemporary art. “The 
Lenin is a completely unique 
place, and of course that 
makes it very inspiring for 
artists,” says Simon Mraz, 
Austrian cultural attaché to 
Russia and co-organizer of the 
exhibition “Lenin: Icebreaker.” 
Mraz and cocurator Stella 
Rollig invited artists from 
Austria, Russia, and France to 
create works to install aboard 
the Lenin, which has been out 
of commission since 1989 but 
still has a captain and crew. 
The show debuted last fall as 





part of the Moscow Biennale 
of Contemporary Art and 
closes on January 10. On Feb- 
ruary 27, it will reopen at the 
Lentos Kunstmuseum in Linz, 
Austria, where Rollig serves as 
director. And this fall, the 
Austrian Cultural Forum will 
bring the show to New York. 

The Lenin first entered 
water in 1957 and is now 
moored at Murmansk, Russia, 
the largest city above the 
Arctic Circle. On the dock, 
visitors to the show encounter 
a huge, glimmering orb. The 
sculpture contains hundreds 
of reddish-orange lightbulbs, 
which glow brighter as a per- 
son approaches it. “I wanted 
to use them to create a 


. slightly different kind of tech- 


nology,” artist Alexander 
Lysov says of the Soviet- 
manufactured bulbs. “Not in 
the realm of heavy industry 
but modern art.” 


The Soviet-era icebreaker Lenin, the site 
of an art exhibition in Murmansk, Russia. 
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The ship’s handsome wooden 
interior still looks much as it 
did in the ‘50s, with a portrait 
of Vladimir Lenin hanging in 
the canteen. During the exhibi- 
tion, the onboard cinema is 
screening Viadimir’s Journey, a 
video by Austrian artist Isa 
Rosenberger about a retired 
Soviet navy captain named 
Vladimir Kogan who lives in 
Brighton Beach, Brooklyn—an 
enclave for Russian immigrants 
in the United States. “In his bi- 
ography, there are so many im- 
ages of traveling between 
continents, between times, be- 
tween political systems,” 
Rosenberger says of Kogan. 
She opens Vladimir’s Journey 
with an imagined scenario in 
which Nixon and Nikita 
Khrushchev must 


repeat, throughout eternity, 
their 1959 Kitchen Debate 
about the merits of commu- 
nism versus capitalism. 


The Icebreaker Lenin 
Sailor’s 10 Thoughts, a “cu- 
riosity cabinet” by Cathérine 
Charreyre, stands next to a 
water fountain. “This was one 
of the only places on the ice- 
breaker where people could 
think with a little bit of free- 
dom,” the French artist says. 
Charreyre asked several Rus- 
sians, young and old, what a 
sailor might have thought 
about while on the vessel. 
She created tiny boxes con- 
taining their responses, such 
as “whether cucumbers are 
growing in his garden,” along 
with images connected to the 
ship. In Murmansk, Charreyre 
met a sailor who had worked 
on the icebreaker and asked 
what he’d actually dreamed 
about. “This old man laughed 
and said, ‘When I was on the 
icebreaker, I was always 
thinking of my job.” 

—Joy Neumeyer 





Maria Koshenkova’s sculpture Frozen Leader, 


2013, installed aboard the ship. 
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soldiers’ Story 


Historical sites and monu- 
ments had been a subject of 
William Earle Williams's 
photography off and on since 
1971, seven years before he 
began teaching photography 
at Haverford College, near 
Philadelphia. So it was not un- 
usual for him to scout them 
out, as he did in 1986 after 
reading in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer that the monuments at 
the Gettysburg battlefield in 
Pennsylvania were in disrepair 
and due to be restored in time 
for the battle’s 125th anniver- 
sary in 1988. 

Williams wanted to capture 
the landscape and its ne- 
glected statuary with the past 
still clearly imprinted on them. 
“T also wanted to see the place 
where Lincoln repurposed the 
direction and meaning of the 
Civil War,” Williams says. But, 
as he soon discovered, the 
monuments weren't the only 
Civil War relics that had faded 
over time. 

During his visit to Gettys- 
burg, Williams found that the 
achievements of the black 
soldiers who had taken up 
arms for the Union had been 
all but erased from contem- 
porary recitations of Civil 
War history. Compelled to 
tell their story —“No one had 
or has done it in this way,” 
he says—the photographer 
began traveling throughout 
the United States and the 
Caribbean, shooting empty 
battlefields where blacks had 
fought and other locations 
where traces of their pres- 
ence might still linger: slave 
cabins, plantation houses, 
burial grounds, and sites as- 
sociated with the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

“The more I learned about 
these places, the more I 
wanted to make photographs 
of these places and landscapes 
that were visual metaphors 
for the uniquely American 
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experience of living, remem- 
bering, forgetting, and then 
remembering,” says Williams. 
Now, after appearing in 
group shows at the George 
Eastman House in Rochester, 
New York, and the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. (where two of Williams’s 
black-and-white photographs 
are on view through January 
20 in “Tell It with Pride: the 
54th Massachusetts Regiment 
and Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ 
Shaw Memorial”), the whole 
series can be seen together for 
the first time in “A Stirring 


Song Sung Heroic.” The exhi- 
bition, which originated at 
Haverford College and opens 
January 22 at the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Art Galleries in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, covers 
territory that’s vastly different 
from Williams’s other photo- 
graphic subjects, such as par- 
ties in Philadelphia and 
portraits of transgendered 
people. 

Deborah Willis, professor 
and chair of the department 
of photography and imaging 
at New York University, re- 
members seeing Williams’s 


Civil War photographs for 
the first time in 1997. “I 
thought at that time the pro- 
ject was of extreme impor- 
tance and timely,” she says. 
“Professor Williams resitu- 
ated the experience of the 
black soldier in the Civil War 
and introduced a new way of 
seeing heroism, patriotism, 
and the concept of self- 
emancipation.” 

Says Williams, “The sub- 
ject has been so little pho- 
tographed that it begged for 
close attention.” 

— Edith Newhall 





William Earle Williams, Tennessee Monument, Gettysburg National Military Park, 1994. 
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Flight 
Patterns 


In an online video, Lee Wal- 
ton tapes a sheet of paper to 
a board and connects an iPad 
to a projector. To a sound- 
track of squawks and oinks, 
he uses charcoal to trace the 
stacked, blocky structures 
from Angry Birds, the wildly 
popular video game. Once he 
has outlined an edifice, Wal- 
ton pulls back the game’s 
digital slingshot, loaded with 
a thick-eyebrowed bird, and 
shoots, knocking down some 
of the blocks and pylons in- 
habited by evil green pigs. 
After each bird volley, he 
erases what he’d initially 
drawn on the paper and 
traces the new arrangement, 
leaving a picture that maps 
the collapse of each level. 
Walton, a North 
Carolina—based artist whose 
work often uses perfor- 
mance, games, and new 
media, got interested in 
Angry Birds when his young 
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Lee Walton’s charcoal drawing Angry Birds (Poached Eggs, Level 16), 2011. 


daughter began playing it 
obsessively. His decision to 
draw the video game was in- 
spired by his 2009 project in 


which members of the 
Minnesota Chess Club played 
a tournament using only 
paper and charcoal. “I set up 




















Angry Birds (Poached Eggs, Level 21), 2011. 


the boards ahead of time 
with these pencil grids. To 
make moves, each player 
had to erase their piece and 
then redraw it in the square 
that they were moving it to,” 
Walton recalls. “The way 
they made their queens, 
some of them looked like 
Basquiat drawings or 

Cy Twombly, with these 
strange marks.” 

The creation of the Angry 
Birds drawings, shown at 
Kraushaar Galleries in New 
York, “was a weird combina- 
tion of leisure and work,” 
Walton says. His series de- 
picts only the game’s first 
chapter, “Poached Eggs,” in 
part because of the “labor of 
having to erase and redraw. 
If I didn’t pass the level, I 
would have to start over. In 
virtual land, that’s no big 
deal—you just hit the arrow 
and start over. But when I’m 
in the studio, I start to feel a 
little more pressure when I 
get to that last bird.” 

— Rebecca Robertson 
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When van 
Gogh Cleaned 
His Room 


What if there were a rewind 
button on some of the 
world’s most famous works 
of art? It might reveal the 
true source of anguish in 
Munch’s The Scream (a gust 
of wind has just blown off 
the anguished figure’s 
Warholian wig), demystify 
the scene depicted by Rem- 
brandt in The Raising of 
Lazarus (the woozy beggar 
has just been hit by a taxi), 
or shed some light on 
Monet's Impressionistic ren- 
dering of Rouen Cathedral 
(he painted a highly realistic 





In the i 





llustrated book The (Tru 


version, and then acciden- 
tally sneezed on it). These are 
among the wacky backstories 
illustrated in The (True!) His- 
tory of Art, published by 
Abrams. 

“We wanted to invent a 
book that would enable chil- 
dren, teens, and adults to look 
at great paintings with a dif- 
ferent eye,” says Sylvain 
Coissard. He is the French 
literary agent— specializing in 
children’s books and graphics 
novels—who dreamed up the 
art-historical gags, which were 
illustrated by his coauthor, 
Alexis Lemoine. “As a 
comics lover, I thought that 
creating comic strips in which 
a work of art would be the 


_last panel, thus inventing 


what had happened ‘just 


tals [ee 
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Coming home 


Wao OLA 





before,’ could be fun, and a 
good way to get people to 
think about art in a different 
way,” Coissard adds. 

And so, van Gogh’s be- 
witching Bedroom in Arles 
(1889) suddenly appears re- 
markably tidy when preceded 
by a “before” picture in which 
the famous sky-blue chamber 
is shown littered with pizza 
boxes, darts, overturned bot- 
tles, and laundry. In between 
the two pictures—and ex- 
plaining the hasty cleanup—is 
a smartphone screen with a 
text message that reads, 
“Coming home today. Kisses, 
Mummy.” This is one of Cois- 
sard’s favorite jokes in the 
book, for its “realistic and 
anachronistic” take on an in- 
stantly recognizable painting. 


e!) History of Art, Sylvain Coissard and Alexis Lemoine imagine what 


With centuries of potential 
source material, Coissard and 
Lemoine are already at work 
on a second volume of (True!) 
History. “Each time I go ina 
museum, I have the tempta- 
tion now to imagine what 
happened before,” explains 
Coissard, who has yet to 
think up the perfect gag for 
works such as Théodore 
Géricault’s The Raft of the 
Medusa (1819) and Jacques- 
Louis David's The Death of 
Marat (1793). 

“| visited a great Car- 
avaggio exhibition in Mont- 
pellier not long ago and was 
laughing in front of very 
dramatic paintings,” he says. 
“Other visitors looked at me 
with a bit of suspicion.” 

—Stephanie Murg 








By es 


had happened just before 


certain famous paintings were made. Here, Vincent van Gogh’s Bedroom in Arles, 1889, was a mess before the final rendering. 





The horrified figure in Edvard Munch’s The Scream, 1893, was apparently 
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a happy sightseer, until a breeze blew away his wig. 
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Chef’s Palette 


The experimental force be- 
hind El Bulli—located in se- 
cluded Cala Montjoi, Spain, 
and voted “Best Restaurant in 
the World” five times by 
Restaurant magazine—was _ 
Ferran Adria, who invented 
1,846 dishes as head chef 
there from 1987 until 2011, 
when he closed up shop. A 
self-taught innovator of mol- 
ecular gastronomy, or what 
he calls “deconstructivist” 
cuisine, Adria challenged 
himself to never repeat a 
dish. He would shutter the 
restaurant for six months 
each year to reconceive his 
entire menu for the following 
season. Key to his process in 
the kitchen was making lists, 
diagrams, sketches, charts, 
and photographs, a selection 
of which will be on view in 


“Ferran Adria: Notes on Cre- 
ativity,” at New York’s Draw- 
ing Center from January 25 
through February 28. 

“Ferran’s approach is very 
much the approach of a sci- 
entist and an artist,” says 
Brett Littman, executive 
director of the Drawing Cen- 
ter and the organizer of the 
show, which will travel to 
MOCA Cleveland. “He is the 
only chef I know of who has 
used visualization tech- 
niques and taught it to his 
staff as a method of commu- 
nication. Without visualiza- 
tion, I’m not sure Ferran 
would have been able to cre- 
ate 1,846 new dishes. The 
exhibition is really about 
how one creates an environ- 
ment that fosters pure cre- 
ativity, in any field.” 

The installation starts with 
60 of Adria’s cartoonish 











drawings that imagine a 
chronological history of cook- 
ing, from the dinosaurs to the 
cavemen to the present day. 
“He’s been really trying to 
understand very fundamen- 
tally what are the corner- 
stones of cooking in human 
culture,” Littman says. “It’s 
almost like a little film.” 

Also included are bold 
black-and-white pictograms 
symbolizing different ingredi- 
ents and cooking methods, 
produced as visual aids by the 
restaurant’s graphic designer 
Marta Méndez. In his yearly 
audits of the previous sea- 
son’s menu, Adria would 
break down each dish into a 
sequence of these pictograms. 
No new dish could replicate 
the pictograms in the same 
order. 

The chef's colorful plating 
diagrams were another unusual 
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visual exercise. He drew pleas- 
ing compositions inside circles 
on graph paper and then fig- 
ured out what kinds of food to 
make in these configurations. 
The show culminates with 
sumptuous images of the food 
itself—all 1,846 dishes, each 
shot by the same photographer 
over the years and compiled 
for the exhibition as a film set 
to music. 

In an interview in the ac- 
companying catalogue, 
Littman asks Adria about his 
penchant for carrying a pencil 
and notebook in the kitchen. 
“This way I have the feeling 
that I can change what I have 
written,” Adria responds. The 
pencil is “a humble element 
that I love, and it also ties ina 
little with our philosophy in 
the kitchen, where a potato is 
just as great as caviar.” 

— Hilarie M. Sheets 


Lert A drawing from Ferran Adria’s 60-part Theory of Culinary Evolution, 2013. rRiGHt Plating Diagram, 
ca. 2000-4. As head chef and owner of El Bulli restaurant in Spain, Adria drew diagrams, sketches, 
and charts to plan new recipes and to convey his ideas to his employees. 
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seeing 
Angelou’s 
Words Clearly 


“All art is collaborative, in a 
strange and otherworldly 
way,” said poet Maya An- 
gelou during a one-night-only 
exhibition last fall at ACA Gal- 
leries in New York. Angelou 
wore a long black dress and 
rose-tinted glasses, having just 
taken a bus from Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, to at- 
tend the special event. In a 
comer of the gallery, a bent- 
glass panel bore a painted 
scroll engraved with the words 
of Angelou’s famous poem “A 
Brave and Startling Truth,” in 
her own handwriting. 

The piece was executed by 
artists David Sugar and 
Carol Iselin, who have 
known Angelou for nearly 30 


years and have been work- 
ing on a series of glass- 
works containing her 
poetry for six years. An- 
gelou wrote out two of her 
poems in cursive; Iselin 
and Sugar then inscribed 
her writing onto six glass 
sculptures, “using ancient 
techniques combined with 
modern technology,” Sugar 
said. “A Brave and Star- 
tling Truth,” the poem An- 
gelou originally penned for 
the 50th anniversary of 
the United Nations in 
1995, appears in four dif- 
ferent works. 

In one, the words stretch 
and swirl to fit the shape 
of a Venetian-glass disk: 


_ “We, this people, on a 


small and lonely planet / 
Traveling through casual 
space / Past aloof stars, across 
the way of indifferent suns / 
To a destination where all 





Maya Angelou at ACA Galleries in 
New York. Behind her is a glasswork 
by David Sugar and Carol Iselin that 

features Angelou’s poem “A Brave 

and Startling Truth.” 


signs tell us / It is possible and 
imperative that we learn / A 
brave and startling truth,” the 
first stanza reads. The other 
poem, “In and Out of Time,” 





‘Use No 
Adverbs’ 


Jane Freilicher’s picture of 
a green strip of jungle is “the 
impossible composed of the 
actual,” while Alex Katz's 
pretty pictures of pretty 
women reveal “the existence 
of the picture as a resolution 
of color tensions.” That was 
poet James Schuyler writ- 
ing in ARTnews in 1958 and 
‘59, when he was an associate 
editor of this magazine. 

“Unconcerned with shap- 
ing art history, Schuyler used 
his understated reviews to 
practice certain poetic ef- 
fects, with rare, idiosyncratic 
density.” That is poet and es- 
sayist Wayne Koesten- 
baum writing in his recent 
book My 1980s and Other Es- 
says (Farrar, Straus, and 
Giroux) about Schuyler’s 
way with words. 

My 1980s takes on the 
essay as an avant-garde art 
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form. In the penultimate 
piece here, Koestenbaum, 
who is a professor of English 
at the City University of New 
York’s Graduate Center, gives 
his readers whimsical, open- 
ended assignments a la John 
Baldessari’s famed 1970s 
CalArts homework: “Write 
seven paragraphs of self- 
praise. Use no adverbs, or 
few.” The book also includes 
Koestenbaum’s unflinching, 
deadpan, tragicomic cata- 
logue essays for exhibitions 
by artists such as Forrest 
Bess, Kurt Kauper, Glenn 
Ligon, and McDermott & 
McGough. 

Koestenbaum’s first cata- 
logue effort was a 1992 re- 
sponse to a Christian 
Marclay show in Rome. “I felt 
welcomed by the world of art 
writing,” he recalls. “Nobody 
asked for my credentials at the 
door.” And today’s era of post- 
post-modernity — where con- 
ceptual, performance, and 
installation art (or all three 


together) are forms du 
jour—matches the om- 
nivorous style of the ex- 
perimental essayist. 

Koestenbaum is a 
noted extemporizer 
and a fluid riffer, 
though he claims to 
spend most of his days 
in silence, writing or, 
increasingly, painting. 
(His bright paintings 
were among the feline- 
themed art in “The Cat 
Show” at White 
Columns last summer.) 
Going to galleries mid- 
week and talking to 
curators and artists, he 
says, offers a “charged 
conversation in the 
vicinity of glamorous 
and enigmatic works 
that need to be ex- 
plained and appreci- 
ated.” Or, as Schuyler 
once wrote, “Look 
now. It will never be 
more fascinating.” 

— Carly Berwick 


Wayne Koestenbaum’s Stray Cat, 
2013, in “The Cat Show” at White 


shows up on a black-and- 
red square of glass and on 
an orange rectangular 
panel inspired by Gerhard 
Richter’s paintings. 
Angelou describes her- 
self as a “serious collector,” 
though she declined to 
elaborate on her personal 
collection. One artist she 
has supported for decades 
is Faith Ringgold, who 
shows at ACA. “Faith Ring- 
gold paints. Because Faith 
Ringgold paints, the gallery 
exists. They’re all in collu- 
sion, and it’s exciting, it’s 
thrilling, and it also keeps 
you from being lost and 
alone. Because there ain’t 
nobody who can make it 
out here alone. Not alone, 
not all alone,” she said at the 
opening, carefully deciding on 
her words and intonation. “We 
all exist because the other 
— Ali Pechman 


exists.” 
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art talk 


Going for 
the Juggler 


“The circus is this amazing 
art form, and it’s under 
siege,” says new-media artist 
R. Luke DuBois, whose 
midcareer retrospective at 
the Ringling Museum of Art 
in Sarasota, Florida, will fea- 
ture new work celebrating 
the museum’s circus heritage. 
(The Ringling houses the col- 
lection of John Ringling, 
one of the five brothers who 
owned and operated the fa- 
mous circus.) 

DuBois’s career defies tradi- 
tional classification—he 
works as a composer, com- 
puter programmer, filmmaker, 
record producer, and installa- 
tion artist, and is a professor 
at New York University’s 
Polytechnic Institute. Opening 
January 31 and curated by 
Matthew McLendon, “R. 
Luke DuBois—Now’” will 


encompass films, installations, 
works on paper, and video- 
and sound-based objects. 

During his yearlong resi- 
dency as part of the mu- 
seum’s “Art of Our Time” 
initiative, DuBois worked 
with the nonprofit Circus 
Sarasota, run by current and 
former circus performers, to 
create video “portraits” for 
his exhibition. He also drew 
inspiration from antique cir- 
cus posters designed by the 
Strobridge Lithographing 
Company of Cincinnati, 
which he had found in the 
museum’s collection of circus 
memorabilia. 

By shooting with high- 
speed film, he was able to 
capture details of perfor- 
mances that might otherwise 
be missed by the naked eye. 
DuBois’s cast of characters 
includes a juggler who slowly 
catches a pin behind her 
back and an acrobat whose 
muscles bulge as he agilely 





For his high-tech video portraits of circus 
performers, R. Luke DuBois found inspiration 
in old Ringling Bros. posters. 


supports his partner. 

Circus performers are “in- 
credibly charismatic people 
who work with their body 
and some physics,” DuBois 
says. “There’s glitz and lights 
and theatricality, but it’s all 
about muscles and skill and 


years of training and con- 
trol.” Through slow-motion 
video and a “little bit of tem- 
poral massaging,” DuBois is 
able to create a work that, he 
says, “the audience wouldn’t 
be able to experience live.” 
—Frances Vigna 








Matisse’s Lost Interview 


In 1941, after three months of 
solitude following a serious 
operation, Henri Matisse 
agreed to a series of informal 
interviews — or bavardages— 
with critic Pierre Courthion. 
The end goal was to produce a 
book with the prestigious 
publisher Albert Skira, but 
the artist pulled out of the 
deal over arguments about 
length and editing. The 142- 
page manuscript eventually 
made its way into the arch- 
ives of the Getty Research 
Institute, where scholar 
Serge Guilbaut rediscov- 
ered it while researching an- 
other project. The text, 
Guilbaut wrote, seemed “a 
sign from Matisse himself — 
through the Getty — asking 
for a careful reevaluation of 
his voice.” 

Now, Getty Publications has 
released the conversations as 
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Chatting with Henri Matisse: 
The Lost 1941 Interview. The 
book is full of reminiscences, 
apercus, and surprising reve- 
lations from the master. (For 
example, he took up canoeing 
at age 55 and won a gold 
medal for his prowess.) 

In the earliest interviews, 
Matisse recalls his six years 
working for painter Gustave 
Moreau, his friendship with 
dealer Ambroise Vollard, 
and an odd encounter with 
the widow of Paul Cézanne, 
who said of her husband, 
“Oh, you know, he didn’t 
know what he was doing: his 
pictures aren’t finished.” 

Matisse was the first in his 
circle to acquire an African 
statue, which he showed to 
Picasso at Gertrude Stein’s 
house —and the rest is art his- 
tory. “Picasso’s painting fasci- 
nated me,” Matisse told 


Courthion. “One day, I met 
Max Jacob on the boulevards 
and said, ‘If I didn’t do what I 
do, I should like to paint like 
Picasso.’ “Well, now!’ said 
Max, ‘There’s a coincidence! 
Do you know, Picasso said the 
same thing about you?” 


right consistency and then, 
splat! I chucked them against 
the wall.” 

Matisse describes his own 
painting habits as those of a 
“sedentary worker, one who 
starts work punctually in the 
morning, stops at midday, 
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A draft of a letter from Pierre Courthion to Henri Matisse 
dated June 16, 1941 (detail). 


He also recalls visits to the 
studios of the elderly 
Renoir, who painted one last 
still life the day before he 
died, and Aristide Maillol, 
who confided his special 
method for making paper: 
“It’s simply rags that I 
chewed until they had the 


starts again as soon as he’s 
up to it (I normally take a 
siesta), then goes on working 
until evening.” In his last 
conversation with Courthion, 
he admits that “to begin the 
day well, I have to feel like 
killing someone.” 

—Ann Landi 
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Warhol by Karen Bystedt 











Andy Warhol (Color) With American Flag, 
23 x 23 inches (image size), 24 x 24 inches (paper size), 
Archival Pigment Print, Edition Size: 25 


Karen Bystedt was 19 when she photographed 
Andy Warhol. He donned a brand new Perry Ellis 
suit as the New York University student smoothed 
his make-up before shooting from above to cap- 
ture his best angle. That moment is one that Byst- 
edt will never forget. 


It has been two decades since Karen Bystedt cap- 
tured American artist and cultural icon Andy War- 
hol on a rented Hasselblad. “|! thought it would be 
cool to include him in my book as a model, so | 
called the Interview magazine office, ‘The Fac- 
tory’. To my amazement, Andy himself picked up 
the phone and asked me who | had already photo- 
graphed for the book. Once | told him, he agreed 
to sit for me two weeks later.” 
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100 Years Ago 


The art of George Bellows seems to be one that is either likeable 
or repellant. He excites in his broadly brushed virile (Winslow) 
Homer-(ic) oils, painted with two or three exceptions along the 
Maine Coast last Summer and Autumn, and now shown at the 
Montross Galleries, 550 Fifth Ave., through Jan. 31, either the 
enthusiastic praise or the anathemas of the cognoscenti. . . . 
Following in Winslow Homer's footsteps Bellows, like Rock- 
well Kent, has translated with crude color, oftentimes, but it 
seems to the writer, with remarkable strength and sympathy, 
the scenery, the sea and the humans of the stern and rock- 
bound Maine Coast. — “George Bellows at Montross’s,” 


January 24, 1914 
735 Years Ago 


A display of Shaker arts and crafts which has been current at 
the Worcester Art Museum strikingly calls attention to the fact 
that functionalism is by no means a purely modern theory, 
though a century and a half ago when this small religious group 
set up their first colony on our shores it doubtless appeared 

more revolutionary than in contemporary design today. .. . 
Shaker communities are, indeed, a model for the utilitarian 
modes of today. —“Functionalism of Shaker Craftsmen: 
An Illuminating Show,” January 14, 1939 





50 Years Ago 


[John F. Kennedy’s] accomplishments on a world scale are 
likely to overshadow, quite understandably, his record also as 
a cultural force. 

The Kennedy administration’s influence in this area came 
about as the result, one often as indirect as it was positive, of 
the youthful President’s own tastes and ideas, and also 
through some of the people in his closest surroundings (in- 
cluding his wife, certain of his family and friends, along with a 
few officials). It had to be so—for no such presidential role is 
called for by American law or national tradition. —“Kennedy 
pro arte... et sequitur?,” by Alfred Frankfurter, January 1964 


25 Years Ago 


Looking at Francisco de Goya through his deformed mirror, one 
sees the artist embrace precisely the marginal, the forgotten, 
the outraged, so as to include them in a vision of humanity that 
enlarges our own historic and human possibility by looking at 
what we also are, but have perhaps forgotten. Children, idiots, 
savages, abandoned, slaughtered, forgotten, come back to cen- 
ter stage through Goya’s work. . . . Like all great art, Goya’s 
makes the past part of our present—actual, searingly contem- 
poraneous. — “Goya and the Spirit of Revolution,” 

by Carlos Fuentes, January 1989 
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COMMENTARY 


Justice Austrian Style 


An investigator into Austria's Nazi-era crimes faces a 


“completely absurd” indictment BY WILLIAM D. COHAN 


tephan Templ, a longtime critic of 

Austria's role in the confiscation of 

art and real estate from Viennese 
Jews during World War II, faces a 
three-year prison sentence in his native 
country under circumstances that can 
only be described as Kafkaesque. 

Templ, 53, a journalist and architect, 
is the coauthor, with 
Tina Walzer, of the 2001 
book Unser Wien: 
‘Arisierung” auf Oster- 
reichisch (Our Vienna: 
“Aryanization” Austrian 
Style), which document- 
ed the extent to which 
the Nazis and their 
Austrian collaborators 
appropriated properties 
in Vienna— apartment 
buildings, cinemas, phar- 
macies, even a Ferris 
wheel—from their 
Jewish owners. “In the 
pillaging of their Jewish 
neighbors, the Viennese 
played a leading role for 
the entire Thousand Year 
Reich,” the authors 
wrote. 

The book was virtually 
ignored in Vienna, Templ 
said, until the New York 
Times wrote an extensive 
article about it in March 
2002. The paper called 


> Stephan Templ 
filed a claim for the 
return of Nazi-looted 
property in Vienna. 
Now he faces a 
prison term. 
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the book “acerbic” and noted that it 
was distinguished from previous 
accounts of Aryanization by the incred- 
ible level of detail that Templ and 
Walzer had uncovered about confiscat- 
ed businesses and buildings and their 
former owners. “The book provides a 
bizarre walking guide to one of Europe's 





great cities,” Steven Erlanger wrote in 
the Times. Since the publication of the 
book, Templ has also written articles for 
a German newspaper critical of Austria’s 
restitution process. 

One of the buildings stolen from its 
Jewish owners was a sanatorium near 
the Ringstrasse owned by Templ’s rela- 
tives, Lothar Furth and his wife. After 
the Anschluss, in March 1938, Furth 
was forced by the sanatorium’s 
concierge to get down on his knees 
and clean the sidewalk in front of the 
building with a toothbrush. One night 
a month later, the Furths made their 
way back into the sanatorium and 
injected themselves with poison. They 
had no children. 

After the war, restitution efforts 
throughout Europe were imperfect at 
best, but in the wake of 
the 1998 State 
Department—sponsored 
Washington Conference 
on Holocaust-Era Assets 
and the publication of the 
Principles on Nazi- 
Confiscated Art devel- 
oped by the conference, 
which encouraged gov- 
ernments to return stolen 
property to its rightful 
owners, some small steps 
forward were made. 

In 2005, Templ learned 
that efforts were under- 
way in Vienna—under- 
written by the local 
Hoerner Bank, which 
takes a percentage of the 
proceeds as a fee—to 
locate the Furths’ heirs in 
order to return the own- 
ership of the sanatorium 
to them. 

Templ filed a claim on 
behalf of his mother, 
Helene, a descendant of 
the Furths’ grandparents. 
In 2010, the sanatorium 
was returned to 39 heirs 
of Lothar Furth. Together, 
they agreed to sell the 
building to developers, 
who are in the process of 
turning the property into 
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upscale condominiums. . 
Templ’s mother, herself 
a Holocaust survivor, 
received €1.1 million 
(about $1.5 million) for 
her share of the build- 
ing. Temp filed his 
mother’s claim himself, 
without using an attor- 
ney. He says that he 
may have offended 
some local lawyers who 
were representing 
other heirs by depriv- 
ing them of a fee. 

That’s when things 
took a turn toward the 
absurd. In 2011, a 
notary at the Hoerner 
Bank contacted 
Elisabeth Kretschmer, 
Templ’s aunt, whom he 
and his mother had 
not spoken to in some 
30 years, and informed 
her that she had 
missed out on her 
share of the sale pro- 
ceeds because, 
although she was a 
descendant of the 
Furths, she had not 
filed a claim. 

Kretschmer, now 84, 
then complained to 
Kurt Hankiewicz, a Viennese prosecutor, 
that she had been misled. Incredibly, 
Hankiewicz indicted Temp! on the charge 
that because he had not listed his 
estranged aunt as a potential heir of the 
Furths when he made the claim on 
behalf of his mother, he had somehow 
defrauded the Austrian Republic— 
because Kretschmer might have given up 
her inheritance to the state. 

Adding to the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, according to Templ, Kretschmer 
told the Austrian court that she would 
never have renounced her share of the 
proceeds—had she known about the 
restitution and filed a claim in time — 
but would have kept the much-needed 
funds for herself. 

But judge Sonja Weis asserted that 
Templ, nevertheless, should have 
included his aunt on his mother’s claim. 





A The Jewish owners of 
this former sanatorium 
committed suicide after the 
Nazi takeover of Austria. 


Templ countered that his only obliga- 
tion was to list his mother’s claim and 
noted that none of the other 38 benefi- 
ciaries of the restitution had listed his 
aunt as an heir either. None of them 
have been prosecuted. 

“That is completely absurd,” Templ 
said in a recent interview. His aunt “was 
asked, in the courtroom, if she would’ve 
left it to the Republic of Austria. She 
said, ‘Never. I immediately would have 
filed a claim if I would have wanted it!’ 
I mean, that’s completely absurd, the 
whole thing.” 

Eva Blimlinger, who led the Austrian 


Historical Commission's 
search for Aryanized 
property, said, 
“Nobody can under- 
stand it, but when you 
isolate the case, it’s 
clear that the whole 
thing is stupid. 
Nowhere is it written 
that it is obligatory to 
list other heirs. So 
that’s the part that is 
the duty of the 
General Settlement 
Fund to look up and 
see if there are other 
heirs. It’s not the duty 
of Stephan Temp! or 
his mother.” 

In July, Templ 
appealed his sentence 
to Austria’s supreme 
court. Its ruling could 
come any day, or in 
months or years. He 
seems confident that 
he will not be jailed, 
but he can’t be com- 
pletely certain because 
—and he remains 
dumbfounded by this 
—he was sentenced in 
the first place. 

“lve been assured 
that I won't go to 
jail,” he said. “I didn’t do any legal 
mistake. I’m not obliged to name any 
other heirs. Look, there were 39 heirs 
of that former sanatorium which 
belonged to my ancestors, and none of 
these heirs were giving names of any 
other heirs either . . . so I didn’t make 
any legal mistakes.” 

Templ has spent eight months of his 
life on the case and $20,000 on legal 
fees that he won't be able to recover, 
fighting a charge he is unable to 
understand. 

“It doesn’t take away my energy,” he 
said. “It only costs me money.” & 





William D. Cohan’s most recent book, 

The Price of Silence: The Duke Lacrosse 
Scandal, the Power of the Elite and the 
Corruption of Our Great Universities, will 
be published by Scribner in April. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Teaching How Io See 


Director lan Berry has established Skidmore College's Tang 


Museum as a leader among teaching museums, transforming 


it into a laboratory that combines various disciplines with art 


BY HILARIE M. SHEETS 


( college is a great context for get- 
A ting at the things that are life 
changing and transformative 
about art,” says Jan Berry, director of 
the Frances Young Tang Teaching 
Museum and Art Gallery at Skidmore 
College in Saratoga Springs, New York. 
“YouTe working with undergraduates 
who are figuring out who 
they're going to be, learn- 
ing how to be critical con- 
sumers of information, 
deciding what kind of tribe 
theyre going to land in.” 
Berry, 42, has dedicated 
his entire career to the fer- 
tile ground of college muse- 
ums. After receiving his 
master’s degree from Bard 
College’s Center for 
Curatorial Studies and 
working for two years as an 
assistant curator at the 
Williams College Museum 
of Art in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, he was 
hired in 2000 by the Tang’s 
first director, Charles 
Stainback. As founding 
curator, Berry collaborated 
with a small and diverse 
group of Skidmore faculty 
to establish a new and truly 
multidisciplinary museum. 
“We wanted to engage 
traditional users of museums 


> lan Berry likes to think 
of the Tang as Skidmore’s 
surrogate football team. 
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—artists, art historians, cultural histori- 
ans, anthropologists—but also scientists, 
dancers, economists, geologists, environ- 
mental studies majors, business majors, 
physics students, and invite them into 
the museum to use their own vocabular- 
ies,” says Berry, who was promoted to 
director a year ago. “The focus on 





contemporary art has been a great deci- 
sion for the museum because we could 
insert the artists into that interdiscipli- 
nary dialogue.” When he invited Alyson 
Shotz to do an exhibition at the Tang in 
2003, for instance, he connected her 
with the college’s science faculty —since 
the artist’s work is informed by her 
study of science —and the entire fresh- 
man class was assigned to attend a lec- 
ture between Shotz and the professor of 
environmental studies. “It enacted in 
real time that someone who is working 
in something called ‘the art studio’ and 
something called ‘the biology lab’ can 
actually be responding to similar goals 
and ideas,” Berry says. 

Since opening in October 2000, the 
Tang has become a leader in the world 
of teaching museums. It draws more 
than 40,000 visitors a year, and gener- 
ates around a dozen exhibitions yearly, 
including substantial surveys of such 
contemporary artists as 
Fred Tomaselli, Amy 
Sillman, Richard Pettibone, 
Shahzia Sikander, Los 
Carpinteros, Trisha Brown, 
Tim Rollins and K.O:S., 
and Jim Hodges—many of 
which have traveled 
nationally to academic as 
well as nonacademic insti- 
tutions. A large percentage 
of Skidmore’s professors 
design assignments around 
the Tang’s exhibitions and 
hold classes in the muse- 
um. “We want it to be a 
place on campus that 
everyone uses daily, like 
the library,” says Berry. 
“You don’t just come once 
a year to a big show, but 
you come in and out for 
whatever you need to use 
it for.” 

The Tang is also distin- 
guished by its large-scale 
interdisciplinary shows, 
which Berry organizes every 
year in partnership with 
various Skidmore faculty 
members who go on studio 
visits, write catalogue 
essays, and help design the 
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exhibition layout. “I’ve been able to 
serve as cocurator of shows about the 
Hudson River, Shaker design, mapping, 
and variable stars—all things that I’m 
interested in but certainly not an expert 
on,” he says. 

For the first of these shows, in 2001, 
which focused on the use of mapping 
in art and science, Berry asked a biolo- 
gy professor for an example of a dream 
object in his discipline. The professor's 
response was James Watson and 
Francis Crick’s model of the DNA dou- 
ble helix—and together, the curator 
and the biologist were able to borrow 
the original prototype from Watson, 
who still had it in his office. Exhibiting 
that historic object alongside atlases of 
North America, 16th-century anatomi- 
cal diagrams, and works by some 20 
contemporary artists including 
Matthew Ritchie and Micah Lexier, 
Berry says, “teased out new connec- 
tions that a curator working only with 
art objects might not have discovered.” 

The current interdisciplinary show, 
on view through March 9 and titled 
“Classless Society,” was co-organized 
with an English professor and an econ- 
omist. It explores the idea of class in 
America from various social and eco- 
nomic perspectives using music, film, 
literature, and advertising. These are 
displayed alongside artworks including 
photographs by Nikki S. Lee, in which 
she impersonates members of disparate 
communities. 

Berry grew up outside Albany, where 
both of his parents worked in state 
government. He double-majored in stu- 
dio art and art history at the University 
at Albany, State University of New 
York, but he quickly realized that his 
talents were curatorial. “I was spending 
more time making exhibitions for 
myself than I was thinking about what 
I was making,” he says. “I thought 
about ways I could still have a foot in 
the studio environment, which I loved, 
but use the skills I could offer.” 

One of Berry’s art history professors 
introduced him to Ellsworth Kelly, who 
hired Berry as a a studio assistant after 
he graduated in 1995. “Ellsworth was a 
great teacher for me in many ways but 
most importantly in how to see, not 
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just art but nature and forms all 
around us—how birds look when they 
fly, how leaves change during the sea- 
sons,” Berry says. The job also gave 
him a close-up view of the art world, 
as curators, museum directors, and col- 
lectors often came through the studio. 
He applied to Bard’s nascent curatorial 
graduate program, which proved to be 
an important training ground for con- 
temporary curators, and landed a cura- 
torial assistant job at the Williams 
College Museum of Art after a summer 
internship there. He didn’t know what 
would come of his move to Skidmore, 
“but the excitement of a startup was 
seductive,” he says. “We were only a 
few people, starting a museum from 
scratch where there had not been a 
history before.” 


A Installation view of 
“The Jewel Thief?’ 2010, 

a group show cocurated 
by Berry and artist Jessica 
Stockholder for the Tang. 


Today, Berry likes to think of the 
Tang as Skidmore’s surrogate football 
team. “The football team is a traditional 
way for a lot of people to enter into 
what seems like a very private place of 
a university or a college and see what’s 
going on for a few hours on a week- 
end,” he says. “Skidmore doesn’t have 
a football team, but the Tang is a place 
for the community and alums to rally 
around, a place for people to come in 
and see what students and faculty are 
thinking about.” # 
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Beyond Beauty 


Arthur Danto, philosopher and critic, looked 


into our minds to explain what art means 


BY BARBARA A. MACADAM AND ALFRED MacADAM 


t may or may not be the End 

of the Art World or the End of 

Art, as Arthur Danto famously 
proposed, but Danto’s passing 
definitely represents the end of 
Arthur World—a universe filled 
with interest for interest’s 
sake—and friendship and 
curiosity also for their own 
sake. Danto’s taste was gov- 
erned not by beauty but by 
what he could, in effect, appro- 
priate intellectually by seizing 
on an idea and then arguing 
(analytically) for its validity. He 
liked what he could create a 
rationale for, and he went at it 
with philosophical rigor. 

A professor of esthetics and 
the history of philosophy at 
Columbia University from 1951 
to ‘92, Danto was art critic for 
the Nation from 1984 to 2009, 
and author of many pivotal 
books in both fields, from What 
Philosophy Is (1968) to What 
Art Is (2013). In between came 
The Transfiguration of the 
Commonplace (1981), After the 
End of Art (1997), The Madonna 
of the Future: Essays in a Pluralistic Art 
World (2000), and Andy Warhol (2009), 
as well as writings on Nietzsche, Sartre, 
and Hegel. 

Arthur Coleman Danto was born in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1924 and grew 
up in Detroit. After spending two years 
in the army, he enrolled at Wayne State 
University, studying art and art history 
and becoming known as a printmaker 
(black-and-white woodcuts). But then, 
with money from the G.I. Bill, he decid- 
ed to attend graduate school in philoso- 
phy at Columbia University, and in 
1949-50, he went to Paris on a 
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A Arthur Danto: He liked what he could 
argue for, and went at it with 
philosophical rigor. 


Fulbright scholarship, where he studied 
under the philosopher of phenomenolo- 
gy Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Returning 
to Columbia in 1951, he completed his 
Ph.D. and taught there until his retire- 
ment in 1992. 

The turning point in Danto’s career as 
an art critic came in 1964, when he saw 
Andy Warhol's Brillo boxes at the 
Stable Gallery in New York and began 


to wonder what constitutes art 
(Warhol's Brillo boxes) and what is not 
art (real Brillo boxes). He realized that 
art actually has nothing to do with 
determining authenticity or authorship, 
and understood that beauty cannot be 
a means to define art. He showed, 
instead, that understanding what art is 
derives from a belief system shared by 
artists, critics, and patrons of art. 
Context is vital. Such is the 
basis of what came to be 
known as the institutional the- 
ory of art. 

Friendship, too, influenced 
Danto’s taste. His critical opin- 
ion could be swayed by his 
affection for an artist. On a per- 
sonal level, he liked to have fun. 
He would prepare his famous 
boeuf bourguignon for a table 
full of guests, who might 
include a few philosophers, a 
mathematician, a music profes- 
sor, a famous old artist, and an 
unknown young one, as well as 
a couple of visiting dogs. 

Danto, whose first wife, 
Shirley S. Rovetch, died in 1978, 
was then married for 33 years 
to the artist Barbara Westman, 
whose fanciful, ebullient paint- 
ings and collages parallel his 
own independent path, away 
from the mainstreams of the 
moment. 

He was a magnanimous 
philosopher, art critic, and 
human being. He believed in the 
first article of the Hippocratic 
Oath: do no harm. And he 
regarded gratuitous attacks on critics or 
artists as cruelty. His job as a critic, as 
he saw it, was to tell what art was 
about and what its significance was, 
and in doing so, he expressed its value. 

Danto considered his life full and 
rounded. He died in October with his 
daughters, Ginger and Elizabeth, by his 
side. g 








Barbara A. MacAdam is deputy editor of 
ARTnews. Alfred MacAdam teaches Latin 
American and comparative literature at 
Barnard College-Columbia University and 
is a regular contributor to ARTnews. 
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THE FLORIDA KEYS: 


An Intriguing Arts Destination 


Artistic inspiration in the Florida Keys is deep- 
ly rooted in the coral bedrock, blown in on the 
winds from Cuba and the Bahamas and shaped by 
a bohemian spirit that thrived for decades on the 
islands’ end-of-the road isolation. 

Today, with the Keys more easily accessible, the 
islands’ artistic influences have broadened. The re- 
sult is a richly layered aesthetic that encompasses 
multi-cultural influences from overseas, the lush- 
ness of the islands, and the sensibilities of artists 
and writers who come to visit and stay a lifetime. 

Nance Frank, owner of the renowned Gallery 
on Greene in Key West, handpicks works by local 
artists including Peter Vey, whose dazzling water 


and sky paintings as well as architectural studies 





interpret the exotic hues of the tropics. Vey uses 
a palette knife to build layers of paint with crisp , ae | 
Peter Vey, Rain Hawks, 201 3, palette knife oil on canvas, 38" x 38". Gallery on Greene. 
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ON GREENE 





Anchored Up, 50”x40" Oil on Canvas 


New Works by Peter Vey 
PVG ae a eA 


606 GREENE STREET - KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


305.294.1669 | fax 305.294.7747 
galleryongreene@bellsouth.net | www.galleryongreene.com 
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lines, vivid splashes of color, and bold use of dark 
colors against sun-drenched seas. 

Priscilla Coote captures the light and hues of 
the Keys combining subtle and somber tones with 
the neon highlights of the sunlit trees and water. 
For years Coote has lived and painted in the Keys 
creating unique works that balance shadow and 
the brilliance of her beach surroundings. 

Also at Frank’s gallery, the works of Key West 
native and nationally-lauded folk artist Mario 
Sanchez explore the ties between Cuba and Key 
West. Though Sanchez died in 2005, a solo exhi- 





bition of his work will open at Havana’s Museo 
Nacional de Belles Artes this month. Sanchez’s 
works focus on the dignity of everyday people— 
from fishermen to cigar rollers. His sometimes 
humorous examination of the island’s history of- 
fers insight into the daily lives of its residents. 
The multi-cultural mix continues throughout 
Frank’s gallery. William Bradley Thompson’s bold 
assemblages and paintings bridge the abstract 
and representational. Cuban artist Roberto Fabelo 
questions the division between fantasy and reality 


in surreal and distorted drawings, paintings, and 


Clockwise from top Jeft: Priscilla Coote, Blue Door, 2013, oil on canvas, 24" x 30". Gallery on Greene. William Bradley Thompson, Sunset 
Pavillion, 20| 3, mixed media, 48" x 48". Gallery on Greene. Mario Sanchez, Untitled Ybor Hardware, |960s, intaglio, 17" x 33". Gallery on Greene. 
Opposite page, clockwise from top left: Roberto Fabelo, Tres en la Noche (Three in the Night), 2012, graphite on arches, 43" x 28". Gallery on 
Greene. Sandra Ramos, 90 Millas, 20| |, installation, 60 x 90 x 900 cm. Gallery on Greene. Gabriella Fiabane, Mechtatel, 20] 3, oil on canvas, | 6" 
x 20" Fleming Street Gallery. Stainless, Laureado, 2013, polyester resin, 260 x 200 cm. Gallery on Greene. 
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installation pieces. And the three-artist group The 
Merger creates Pop Art-inspired sculptures that 
poke fun at masculinity and power. 

Works by The Merger, Fabelo, and other Cuban 
artists will all be part of One Race, The Human Race, 
a special project that seeks to build bridges be- 
tween Cuba and Key West. The exhibition opens 


in February and is coordinated by The Studios _ 


of Key West, an organization that connects art- 
ists from around the globe with local audiences 
and artists. The show will also feature the works 


of major Cuban art figures including Manuel 














Mendive Hoyo, Rocio Garcia, and Sandra Ramos. 

The project includes imaginative use of some 
uniquely Key West locations: The Merger will 
exhibit at Ernest Hemingway’s home; Ramos 
will show at the Mel Fisher Maritime Museum, a 
collective known as Stainless will exhibit at Key 
West’s Oldest House & Garden Museum; and 
painter Ruben Alpizar and caricaturist Reynerio 
Tamayo will present work at a former cigar factory. 

The live-and-let-live attitude in the Florida 
Keys attracts those who need time and space to 


create. For painter Eric Anfinson, who moved to 


Clockwise from top left: Manuel Mendive Hoyo, De Ia serie hachas de doble filo, Double-edged Hatchet Series, 2010, mixed media, 266 x 
212.5 cm. Gallery on Greene. Michael Palmer, Waterfront, 201 3, acrylic and ink on canvas, 36" x 48", Gingerbread Square Gallery. Adam Russell, 
Shore Watchman, 20| 3, ceramic sculpture, 88" x 14". Key West Pottery. Gabriella Fiabane, To The Bridge and Back, 2013, oil on canvas, 30" x 40", 
Fleming Street Gallery. 
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ROBERTO FABELO 
Pegaso Unicornio 2009, 46" x 38" Oil on Canvas 


WILLIAM BRADLEY THOMPSON 
Red Rug Sailors Luff 2013, 36” x 36” Mixed Media 


PrisciLLA COOTE 
Morning on the Beach 2013, 30" x 40" Oil on Canvas 
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Key West from Minnesota, island life allows him 
an unrivaled tranquility—though it’s the island 
residents, not the landscape, who inspire his work. 

“T paint aspects of the human experience. In 
Key West, there is an authenticity to the people,” 
says Anfinson, whose introspective and power- 
ful portraits are shown at Fleming Street Gallery. 
“Not good or bad—simply an issue of clarity. 
Those around me bring a certain quality to my 
work.” 

Painter Gabriella Fiabane, also at Fleming 


Street Gallery, makes deeply atmospheric art with 








a dreamlike quality. Known for her seascapes, 
landscapes, and interiors, she splits her time be- 
tween Nantucket and Key West and pulls inspira- 
tion from both. 

Fleming Street owner, Sheila Mullins, an art- 
ist and former Key West Mayor, believes civic life 
includes art. Her gallery is a comfortable space 
where she focuses on one artist at a time, allowing 
for a deeper understanding of the work. 

One of Key West's longest-established galler- 
ies, Gingerbread Square Gallery, opened in 1974 
and helped lay the groundwork for today’s art 





Michael Haykin, Ascension of a Cricket, 2013, oil on canvas, 36" x 36". Lucky Street Gallery, 
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Bill Lorraine, Man Looking Up, 2013, carved out of indigenous Miami Oolite stone, 15" high x 23" x 12", 
pedestal: 10" high x 24" x 15", Scupture Key West. The Merger, Cuban Knife, 2011, polichromed steel, 48" x 8.5" x 38". Gallery on 
Greene. Poison Cup: Authentic artifact from the famous Spanish treasure galleon, Atocha, which sank off the coast of Key West in |622. 
Mel Fisher Maritime Museum. Sal Salinero, Paradise Valley Rendezvous, |998, oil on canvas, 24" x 40", Gingerbread Square Gallery. John 


Whitney, THE ROTISSERIE, 201 3, oil on canvas, 60" x 40". Gingerbread Square Gallery, Eric Anfinson, Georgia, 201 3, oil on canvas, 40" 
x 30", Fleming Street Gallery, 


scene. The gallery's glass art, paintings, 
and jewelry range from traditional to con- 
temporary, representational to abstract. 

At Gingerbread, avid gardener and Key 
West native Sal Salinero is known for his 
paintings of lush tropical foliage and ver- 
dant rainforests, which he hopes will raise 
awareness of endangered lands. Michael 
Palmer focuses on the built world, ex- 
amining village life with an architectural 
approach, and John Whitney’s figurative 
oil paintings generate emotion through 
movement. “We offer very personal at- 
tention and give people a comfortable 
experience,” says Gingerbread owner Jeff 
Birn. 

At Lucky Street Gallery, owner Sandra 
McMannis chooses art from Keys art- 
ists as well as artists around the globe, 
seeking the unexpected and even shock- 
ing. Inspired by insects, Michael Haykin 
builds micro-layers of pigment on can- 
vas creating a shimmering translucency, 
while Roberta Marks’s works are an ex- 
ploration of compartmentalization. She 
creates complex assemblages of squares 
cut from 1960s French magazines. 

Key West Pottery features ceramic art 
and functional pottery—from enormous, 
upside-down fish glistening with tur- 
quoise and mango scales to palm-deco- 
rated bowls and vibrant orange-banded 
vases. Husband and wife owners and 
artists Adam Russell and Kelly Lever con- 
tribute to the cultural fabric of the island 
offering pottery classes and exhibiting 
local and regional painters and photogra- 
phers in their Old Town gallery. 

Art moves outdoors for Sculpture Key 
West’s 18th annual exhibition, which runs 
through March and takes place at the Key 
West Garden Club’s historical West Mar- 
tello Tower. This year, seventeen sculptors 
and a video artist created works inspired 
by the site—a Civil War fort. Giant, five- 
foot shells lie in the sand as if thrown by 
the surf and science and art mingle in or- 
ganic forms lit from within. 

Inspired by the island light, Noel 


Skiba’s Plein Air paintings capture mo- 
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ERIC ANFINSON 
THE LOCKET 40 X 30 oil on canvas 
ericanfinsonpaintings.com 
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ments when the shell pink of the sky turns tur- 
quoise like the water. Working in both Key West 
and Mackinac Island, Skiba uses an impasto tech- 
nique with acrylics and oil to convey the chang- 
ing tones of tropical light, and often paints while 
standing in the ocean. “I’m truly an island girl,” 
she says. “I’m inspired by the water and its ev- 


er-changing colors. It’s an exploration that never 


ends.” 


This year the Mel Fisher Maritime Museum will 
focus on the island’s history with three new exhi- 
bitions. Spanish Coins New World Treasure, which 
opened in October, presents the history of Spain’s 


coins, which were mined and forged in the New 
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Ruben Alpizar, Rain, from The dizziness of freedom series, 201 |, oil on canvas, 30" x 30". Gallery on Greene. Noel Skiba, Sombrero 
Beach, 201 3, acrylic on canvas, 8" x 48". Noel Skiba. 


“Fly iy Lover” by en Anan 


oil on canvas, 48" x 30," 2013 


Monday, Mar. 3rd, 2014 ~ John Whitney, 
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World. Pirates & the New World features the“real” 
pirates of the Caribbean who sought to plunder 
treasure ships. And The Science of Shipwrecks, 
opening this month, tells the intriguing story of 
underwater archaeological and artifact conserva- 
tion, the museums ongoing research project that 
features the shipwreck Santa Clara which sank 
off the coast of Key West in 1564. All three exhi- 
bitions are part of the Key West Sunken Treasure 





Eric Anfinson, Red Line to Harvard Square, 2013, oil on canvas, 36" x 24", Fleming Street Gallery. Roberto Fabelo, Viaje Fantastico, 2010, oil on 
linen, 116.5 x 155 cm. Studios Key West. Rocio Garcia, Belleza Infiel (Unfaithful Beauthy), 2009, oil on canvas, 79" x 86.5". Gallery on Greene. 
Reynerio Tamayo, Good Bye Lichtenstein, 20! 3, oil on canvas, 30" x 40". Gallery on Greene. The Merger, American Dream, 201 |, Stainless steel 
on a quartz base, 29 x 29 x 4 cm. Studios Key West. 
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series which runs through 2014. 


For decades, the Florida Keys’ legendary 
multi-colored sunsets and open-hearted embrace 
of eccentricity have created fertile ground for artistic 
inspiration. Today that’s truer than ever as the arts 
community encompasses a widening circle of influ- 
ences, from ceramic art and Cuban sculpture to flea 
market assemblages. This confluence of creativity 


makes the Keys an intriguing arts destination. 
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IS Vlotive Was 
Letiance 


Sculptor Anthony he first time I met him, in the spring of 1974, Tony Caro showed 
me around his studio—a former piano factory in Camden Town, 
North London—as though conducting a slightly overdue tour of 


Caro del ighted in inspection. Short, burly, genial, he tapped dottle from his pipe on the 
leading edge of a work in process of being welded together. 
. . . “ 2 r oN . . . 
instigating hu ge Bit off here, wouldn’t you say, Pat?” His assistant Pat Cunningham, 


who was to direct Caro’s studio operations for more than 40 years, 
nodded. There was obviously no need for explication: the sculpture 
challenges for himself was taking shape by dint of assembly and running reassessment; its 
final appearance was to be determined by standing back and walking 
round, by feel and measure, by decisions as to whether it should be 
painted or patina-sealed or even perhaps left to rust a little. There was 
BY WILLIAM FEAVER a strong sense of urgent, open-ended capability. 
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Caro’s painted steel-and-aluminum sculpture Early One Morning, 1962. 
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Caro, who died on October 23, had already come The artist on the 
a long way from his first solo show, in 1956, at the roof of the 
Galleria del Naviglio in Milan. There, he had been Metropolitan 


Museum of Art in 
New York on the 


introduced as a modeler: “Caro’s heavy human fig- 
ures,” the critic Lawrence Alloway wrote, “express 
the heroic combat, unnoticed but unending, be- occasion of his 
tween the body and gravity.” 2011 exhibition 
Back then he was the former studio assistant to there. 
Henry Moore, making a name for himself with 
bulky little bronze sculptures such as Woman Ar- 
ranging Her Hair (Spring) and Man Holding His 
Foot. And since then he had undertaken so dra- 
matic a shift (“I’m not interested in monuments. 
I'm fed up with objects on pedestals”) that his 
name had become synonymous with lightsome, 
colored, tensely sprung steel contraptions parked 
not on plinths but on the floor. 
Take Early One Morning, Caro’s keynote piece 
from the early ‘60s. A construct that struck out in 
a direction taking him well away from the rooted 
stability of any late David Smith, it sang in bright 


scarlet, a poised array of steel rods, girder lengths, 
and rectangular plates, occupying its space as 
though it had just landed. It was utterly abstract, it 
could have been supposed, yet circling it now, one 
detects not only obvious indications of respect for 
postwar paintings by Picasso, such as The Kitchen 
(1948) and The Cannes Studio (1955), but also 
hints of typical Henry Moore recumbent figures: 
those watchful heads and outstretched legs. This is 
not to accuse Caro of being derivative but rather to 
salute his new takes on the latest Old Masters. 
Throughout his working life, Caro squared up to 
the concerns of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, belligerently at times. Often the outcomes 
were best described as plucky homages, notably 
his clunky variations in stoneware, earthenware, 
steel, brass, and bronze on Matisse’s The Moroc- 
cans and—even more misconceived—Descent from 





William Feaver is a London correspondent for 
ARTnews. 
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the Cross (Rubens and Rembrandt versions). Yet 
the emulative zest was attractive. Caro’s propen- 
sity to have a go (for if he didn’t, who would?) 
gave him a head start over his rivals. 

What students who found themselves within his 
orbit (Barry Flanagan, Richard Long, Gilbert & 
George) were apt to regard as a bullying manner 
yielded much output: triumphs indeed of exercised 
willpower. In 1972, for instance, at the Ripamonte 
factory in Veduggio con Colzano, Italy, he exploited 
the oozy, lippy appearance of the discarded ends of 
sheets of rolled steel to make huge, whale-scale 
portals, leathery rudder shapes, and massive fins; 
these epitomes of grandeur were varnished to pre- 
serve the rich rust colors. By then he had more or 
less stopped doing paint finishes, warming instead 
to the intrinsic beauty of metals and timbers. 

Eager to keep momentum going, buying up 
found materials (industrial leftovers, chunks of 
pottery, gymnastic vaulting horses even) and ab- 
sorbing them into his schemes, Caro contested the 
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In 1972, Caro used 
discarded scraps 
of rusted steel to 
create large-scale 

sculptures such as 

Veduggio Sun. 


notion that one’s oeuvre should be consistent, not 
to say predictable. He obviously loved to defy ex- 
pectations, so much so that the defiance itself be- 
came a key motive. Many a “table piece” was 
produced over the years, small enough for domes- 
tic display yet dramatic enough to magnetize at- 
tention. Such pieces, seated on ledges, were to be 
regarded as dimensional sketches, each enacting a 
feat of balance or swerve. 

While other distinguished sculptors were at 
pains to pursue strategic courses in the interest of 
status protection, Caro forged ahead, keeping the 
old piano factory busy. This undoubtedly skewed 
his reputation. Consistency, that tedious virtue, 
demands deliberation at every turn, and that was 
not Caro’s idea of a good way of life. He delighted 
in instigating huge challenges for himself, most no- 
tably in recent years in the Pas-de-Calais. There, in 
the small Romanesque church Saint Jean-Baptiste 
in Bourbourg, a village halfway between Calais and 
Dunkirk, he fitted out the interior with lashings of 
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steel, timber, and terra-cotta—part furniture, part 
tableau. Inaugurated to the strains of a local oom- 
pah band, Chapel of Light, as he called it, was re- 
vealed to be a far cry from the bracing colors and 
sheer agility of the works that had made his repu- 
tation half a century earlier, but, by his reckoning, 
it was a demonstration of progress. 

“A sort of digested cubist thinking is at the root 
of most of the interesting sculpture that’s going 
on,” Caro wrote to me in 1973; he was reflecting 
then on the legacy of Picasso and, obviously, 
speaking primarily for himself. As a born-again 
Cubist in the ways he treated his materials — 
clamping them, abutting them, clustering them— 
he upheld the philosophy of synthesis: that 
untiring appetite for the reconciliation of disparate 
parts into congruent wholes. 

His Cubism was businesslike. From Early One 
Morning onward, his career was geared toward the 
occupation of spaces, from closest indoors to great- 
est outdoors. He worked on such a scale that, 


The artist 
constructed the 
Cor-ten steel work 
Millbank Steps 
for his 2005 
retrospective at 
Tate Britain. 


relishing opportunities, he could locate processional 
quantities of his Greco-Romanesque Cubism on 
Park Avenue and in the Tuileries—not so much for 
his own satisfaction as in the belief that such grand 
temporary implants could do wonders for the cause 
of modern sculpture. Millbank Steps, a 75-foot-long 
array of bulwark ziggurats in Cor-ten steel, made in 
2004 for his Tate Britain retrospective the following 
year, was one of the last great monuments he cre- 
ated in this spirit of inspired bravado. 

Caro punctuated his life’s work with telling 
shows: at the Museum of Modern Art in 1975; in 
Trajan Markets in Rome in 1992, where each piece 
sat in its own ancient, roofless cubicle; and, most 
recently, at the Museo Correr in Venice, a display 
that, characteristically, he willed into being, against 
all logistical odds. The exhibitions proclaimed him 
the great Caro. From Hopscotch (1962) and Garland 
(1970) to River Song (2012), with its steel haunches 
housing a great red Perspex slab, this was a roll call 
of all that he did best. © 
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Lavishly illustrated with more 
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Ballooint 


IS. Ogee 


Accessible and affordable, the 
ballpoint pen has become the 
medium of choice for artists to 
make obsessive abstractions, 
extreme drawings, and playful 
riffs on venerated ink traditions 


BY TRENT MORSE 


ast August, Toyin Odutola brought a stack of ball- 
point pens and markers into the Asian Art Museum 
in San Francisco, sat down, and drew a picture. A 
large screen projected her progress as she filled the 
paper with thousands of marks. Museumgoers circled 
around her and asked her questions. “One lady was like, ‘Is 
that pen? I don’t believe it!’” Odutola recalls. “I was draw- 
ing, and she took the pen out of my hand and looked at it.” 
To shut out these kinds of distractions and focus on the 
task at hand, Odutola put on headphones and listened to 
dance music. Four hours after she started drawing, she was 


* done, having produced a densely limned portrait of an 


Asian woman with golden hair and eyebrows, her skin 
composed of Odutola’s signature sinewy ballpoint lines, 
with blue, green, and flesh tones rising from underneath. 
“It was shocking that I finished, because I’d never really 
performed drawing,” says Odutola, who was born in Nigeria 
and grew up in the Bay Area and Alabama. “It’s normally a 
very solitary act within my studio.” 





Trent Morse is senior editor of ARTnews. 





Toyin Odutola’s 
self-portrait 
Text Turned 
Flesh, 2013, 

ballpoint pen 
and marker 
on paper. 
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Il Lee’s BL-12017, 2012, 
ballpoint pen on paper. 
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Fortunately for Odutola, she has been in plenty of 
other exhibitions over the last year that haven’t required 
her to perform for a crowd. She had a solo show at Jack 
Shainman Gallery in New York, where she’s now based, 
and her ballpoint drawings have made appearances at the 
Studio Museum in Harlem, the Menil Collection in Hous- 
ton, and the Chinese Cultural Center of San Francisco and 
are now at the Museum of Contemporary African Diaspo- 
ran Arts in Brooklyn (through January 19). 

She was also included in “Ballpoint Pen Drawing Since 
1950” at the Aldrich Contemporary Art Museum in 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, which placed the 28-year-old 
Odutola at the tail end of a succession of creators who 
have embraced the lowly ballpoint pen as a serious tool 
for making art. The others in the show were Alberto Gia- 
cometti, Alighiero Boetti, Il Lee, Jan Fabre, Martin Kip- 
penberger, Bill Adams, Joanne Greenbaum, Russell 
Crotty, Rita Ackermann, and Dawn Clements. But curator 
Richard Klein traces the genesis of ballpoint art back to 
Argentina in the 1940s. 


he ballpoint pen was first patented in 1888 as a 
device for jotting on leather. It wasn’t developed 
as a writing tool until 50 years later, when the 
Hungarian journalist Laszlo Bird had the idea of 
putting fast-drying newspaper ink into a pen with a tiny 
ball at the tip that would allow the ink to flow evenly. 
Then came World War II, and Bird escaped to Argentina 
in 1941, taking his invention with him. Manufacture of 


the pens began in Buenos Aires soon afterward. 

Lucio Fontana also moved to Argentina in the early 
‘40s. He was born in that country in 1899 but spent a 
large part of his life in Italy, where he had come under 
the influence of the Futurists and shared their obsession 
with cutting-edge technology. “Fontana was the first 
artist to use ballpoint pen, in 1946,” Klein says. “The pen 
was heavily promoted in Argentina, and I’m sure it’s no 
coincidence that he was using ballpoint pen in the same 
place where Biro had invented it.” Those early ballpoint 
sketches reflect Fontana’s interest in merging art, science, 
and technology through his Spatialist movement. In one 
drawing, Fontana doodled a spiraling funnel filled with 
swirling orbs, as if he were testing the continuous-flow 
quality of the new pen. 

Soon, the ballpoint spread to Europe and the United 
States, thanks in large part to the clear-plastic Bic Cristal. 
It was cheap, portable, and reliable, and it didn’t smudge 
or blot as much as fountain pens did. It also produced uni- 
form lines, making it a quintessentially modernist tool. 
Throughout the ‘50s and “60s, Giacometti, Jean Dubuffet, 
Agnes Martin, Andy Warhol, Nam June Paik, Yayoi 
Kusama, John Cage, Sigmar Polke, Louise Bourgeois, and 
many other artists sketched with ballpoint pen. Cy 
Twombly incorporated it into his doodle-and-text works, 
and “the Fluxus artists used all sorts of office materials, in- 
cluding ballpoint pens, tape, stamps, and typewriters,” 
says Scott Gerson, associate conservator at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. 








| 





A detail of Liu Wei’s accordion album Untitled No. 6 “Flower,” 2003, pencil, acrylic, ink, ballpoint pen, and watercolor on paper. 
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_ Perhaps the first person to use the ballpoint as the pri- 
mary medium in a major work of art was Alighiero Boetti. 
Starting in the early “70s, the Italian artist employed 
dozens of helpers to fill sheets of paper with solid fields of 
black, blue, or red ink. His 1973 piece in the Aldrich show 
consisted of eleven such panels, all with “ONONIMO”—a 
wordplay on the Italian terms for anonymous, homony- 
mous, and eponymous—etched from white negative space 
at the top. “The blue in this work is really extraordinary,” 
says Klein. “The pieces are really well preserved. Other 
Boettis were not—they are faded.” 

Which brings up the biggest problem with ballpoint ink: 
preservation. “Early ballpoint-pen ink, especially the blue, 
would fade if you exposed it to the light. It’s not perma- 
nent,” Klein says. “That’s because most of the inks are 
dye-based colorants, which are susceptible to color-shift or 
fading,” says Gerson. Today, many professional artists buy 
pens containing archival inks, but “really, the only reliable 
thing is to keep it out of the light,” Gerson adds. 


n the decades since Boetti’s collaborations, the ballpoint 

has become increasingly absorbed into the art world, and 

like all artists today, ballpointists aren’t hindered by style 

or scale. Jan Fabre spent a decade working with the 
pens, which culminated in his covering an entire Belgian 
castle in blue ballpoint marks in 1990. Russell Crotty 
makes large grids of small scenes of the shifting California 
landscape, the ocean, and astronomical phenomena, and 
he also draws these things onto globes. In Boston, Joo Lee 
Kang portrays animals and plants in the style of Victorian 
naturalists and sometimes converts her drawings into 
wallpaper or crumpled-paper sculptures. Renato Orara, 
who recently showed at Josée Bienvenu Gallery in New 
York, smoothly renders any object that catches his eye: a 
wire brush, a wristwatch, a broken umbrella, a leather 
jacket. “I don’t try to make things look real,” he says. “An 
art writer once pointed out that I use realism, but only as 
a strategy for smuggling something else.” 

In Asia, some artists use ballpoint to riff on venerated 
ink traditions. One such piece appears in the show “Ink 
Art: Past as Present in Contemporary China,” at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York (through April 6). That 
work is Liu Wei’s 24-leaf accordion album Untitled No. 6 
“Flower” (2003), which contains painted and drawn Chi- 
nese landscapes and giant peonies next to “naked figures 
with exaggerated genitalia,” says Maxwell K. Hearn, the 
Met's chief curator of Asian art. These mixed-media scenes 
are embellished with “scratchy lines that are ballpoint 
pen,” Hearn adds. “They’re scribbles. You could miss 
them.” 

You couldn’t miss the scribbles in the work of II Lee, who, 
since 1981, has been filling canvas and paper with abstract, 
woolly lines that progress from wispy to murky. The 
Korean-born, New York-based Lee, who’s represented by 
Art Projects International in New York, is a ballpoint purist, 
meaning he goes through a lot of ink. “I usually use any- 
where from 100 to 120 or more ballpoint pens on large can- 
vas works,” he says. For his 2007 solo show at the Queens 
Museum of Art, he emptied 600 blue ballpoint pens to 
make a 50-foot-long drawing that snaked along the wall. 





Joanne Greenbaum, Artist Book, 2007, ballpoint pen on paper. 

















Joo Lee Kang, Family Portrait #6, 2013, ballpoint pen on paper. 
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Like Lee, Italian artist Angiola Gatti, who had her U.S. 
debut at New York’s Ryan Lee gallery last fall, scrawls with 
ballpoint to form abstract masses and voids. Gatti says she 
works on a “corporeal, one-to-one” scale, drawing on ver- 
tical canvases that are roughly the size of her body. She 
likes how intimately close to the artwork ballpoint brings 
her, and sometimes she presses the pen so hard that the 
“canvas is nearly carved.” 

Marlene McCarty, who shows at Sikkema Jenkins & Co. in 
New York, also draws on large surfaces, but her work is 
highly figurative and psychologically charged, populated by 
sexualized adolescent girls and great apes. To her, the blue 
ballpoint pen reflects what high-school girls use for home- 
work and for “doodling on their notebooks,” and it’s the 
preferred tool for “primate fieldwork.” However, McCarty is 
not as romantic as Gatti when it comes to the physicality of 
ballpoint. “For the scale of my drawings, it’s a horrible, te- 
dious, painful medium,” she says. “Ballpoint is unforgiving. 
Tt can’t be corrected. I draw on the wall. Unless the pen is 
held at just the right angle, it stops working. The pressure 
required to keep the ink flowing causes shoulder injuries.” 

“Ballpoint-pen drawing can be extremely labor-intensive 
and time-consuming because the mark it makes is linear,” 
says Dawn Clements, who shows at Pierogi in Brooklyn. “I 
make tonal drawings, so my drawings often take a very 
long time.” Clements describes her patched-together 
panoramas of the inside of her home and movie sets as 
life-size “sketchbooks.” As with McCarty, the medium mir- 
rors the content in Clements’s works, which can run more 
than 40 feet long. Ballpoint is, she says, “a common do- 
mestic implement used to express my experience of 


Y 
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A detail of Dawn Clements’s 20-foot-long ballpoint drawing Mrs. Jessica Drummond's (My Reputation, 1946), 201 0. 


domestic life and melodramatic movies that depicted do- 
mestic familial situations.” 

The domesticity of the pen helps explain its mass appeal 
as an art material. “All of us touch a ballpoint pen practi- 
cally every day,” Klein says. There are now photorealist 
draftsmen from outside the art world whose pictures have 
gone viral on the Internet, such as Samuel Silva, a Por- 
tuguese lawyer living in London. Though, inexplicably, the 
curator adds, the Aldrich exhibition might be the first mu- 
seum roundup of ballpoint art, and that show featured 
only eleven artists in a 1,400-square-foot gallery. 

As for which brand of pen is best, it depends on who 
you ask. “Joanne Greenbaum uses Schmidts that are made 
in Germany,” Klein says. Crotty likes the Swedish Ballograf. 
Odutola and Clements both use Paper Mates. Lee says he 
formerly favored Paper Mate but noticed changes in the 
“chemistry of the ink.” Lately, he’s been on a Bic kick. 

Gatti goes for Bic, Staedtler, and Pilot, while Orara imports 
his Pilots from Japan. McCarty prefers the blue Montblanc 
that is designed for “signing important documents.” How- 
ever, she adds, “they are too heavy to hold upright against 
the wall for hours at a time, so I take a Montblanc ballpoint 
refill, force it into a cheap lightweight plastic Bic pen handle, 
tape the whole thing together, and use that.” 

Peter Saul, who has been drawing and painting his 
funky, freaky, cartoony characters for over half a century 
and now shows his work at Mary Boone Gallery in New 
York, says, “I only use black, and I never pay attention to 
the brand.” And Yoshitomo Nara claims that when it comes 
to drawing his Kute Kulture figures, “I’m fine with the 
kind of pen you find on your hotel desk.” i 











Russell Crotty, Watch the Dolphins Play, 2007, ballpoint pen 
and watercolor on paper on a fiberglass sphere. 





Angiola Gatti, Untitled (Senza titolo), 2012, 
ballpoint pen on canvas. 














Marlene McCarty, GROUP 3 (Tanjung Putting, Borneo. 1971), 








Renato Orara, Untitled 2011-05, 2011, ballpoint pen on paper. 2007, ballpoint pen and graphite on paper. 
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Claytime! 


Versatile, sensuous, 
malleable, as basic 
as mud and as old 
as art itself, clay is 

increasingly emerging 
as a material 
of choice for a 


wide range of 






contemporary artists 
BY LILLY WEI 


Ceramic art, referring specifically to 
American ceramic art, has finally come out of the 
closet, kicking and disentangling itself from domestic 
servitude and minor-arts status— perhaps for good. 
Over the past year, New York has seen, in major ven- 
ues, a spate of clay-based art. There was the much- 
lauded Ken Price retrospective at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, as well as his exhibitions at Franklin 
Parrasch Gallery and the Drawing Center. Once known 
as a ceramist, Price is now considered a sculptor, one 
who has contributed significantly to the perception of 
ceramics as fine art. 

At David Zwirner gallery, there was a show of early 
works by Robert Arneson, a founder of California 
Funk, who arrived on the scene before Paul McCarthy 
did. “VESSELS” at the Horticultural Society of New 
York last summer, with five cross-generational artists 
ranging from Beverly Semmes to Francesca DiMattio, 
provided a focused and gratifying challenge to ceramic 





Merging manual orthodoxies. 

labor and high Currently, an international show on clay, “Body & 
art, as in Pink Soul: New International Ceramics,” is on view at the 
Set, 2010, Ann _ Museum of Arts and Design in New York (up through 
Agee wittily 

parodies Lilly Wei is a New York-based art critic, independent cura- 
domesticity. tor, and a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Francesca DiMattio 


challenges ceramic 
orthodoxies in 









works like her Putti 


Vase, 2013. 
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March 2), featuring figurative sculptures with socio- 
political themes by such artists as Michel Goueéry, 
Mounir Fatmi, and Sana Musasama. 


A darkened terra-cotta globe, Concetto Spaziale 
Natura (Spatial Concept, Nature), 1959-60, by Lucio 
Fontana, was shown along with the artist’s baroquely 
curved stucco ceiling piece 
in the inaugural exhibition 


one reason for its current appeal. It has infinite versatil- 
ity, from the purely formal to the functional. It is sensu- 
ous and malleable, a substance every child has played 
with, and it is responsive to the primal instinct to make 
things by hand. Clay allows the artist to create form in 
spontaneous and direct ways that other mediums do not. 
In considering clay, we are also considering the status 
of craft in America today 
and how inextricable it is 





of the Dominique Lévy 
gallery this fall in New 
York. Fontana’s clay pro- 
duction, which merged 
painting and sculpture, 
began in the 1930s and 
was Closely linked to his 
concept of “Spatialism,” 
whereby he’d slash or 
puncture works to bridge 
the illusionism of the art- 
work and the world be- 
yond it. Fontana is 
included in an exhibition 
of early modernists who 
worked in clay at the 
Nasher Sculpture Center in 
Dallas, called “Return to 
Earth: Ceramic Sculpture 
of Fontana, Melotti, Miro, 
Noguchi, and Picasso, 
1943-1963,” up through 
mid-January. Another pio- 
neering Californian, Ron 
Nagle, was included in 
Massimiliano Gioni’s Ency- 
clopedic Palace at the lat- 
est Venice Biennale; his 
surreal landscape of small, 








from art. From the first 
generation of modernists 
who worked in clay to 
contemporary practition- 
ers, all have made break- 
throughs: in scale, in 
single objects as well as 
expansive installations; in 
technical experimenta- 
tion; in increasingly origi- 
nal formal resolutions 
from the abstract to the 
realistic; and in content, 
exploring issues about 
the body, identity, poli- 
tics, history, feminism, 
domesticity, means of 
production, and beauty. 
Artists such as Ann Agee, 
Kathy Butterly, Elisabeth 
Kley, Joyce Robins, Ar- 
lene Shechet, and 
Semmes, followed by 
Nicole Cherubini, DiMat- 
tio, Jessica Jackson 
Hutchins, Julia Kunin, 
Sterling Ruby, Paul Swen- 
beck, and Brie Ruais, 
have been influenced by 





eccentrically shaped, 
neon-colored ceramics 


Ceramics experienced 
something of a renais- 
sance in California in the 1950s with Peter Voulkos. It 
continued through the ‘60s and “70s, spurred by Arne- 
son, Nagle, Price, and Viola Frey. Before them, as patron 
saints of a sort, were two legendary ceramic mavericks, 
Beatrice Wood and George E. Ohr. On the East Coast, 
Betty Woodman has long shown the art world what clay 
can do, or rather, what she can do with it; and sculptor 
Charles Simonds’s almost-hidden Dwellings (1981), set in 
the stairwell of the Whitney Museum, is one of a signa- 
ture series of miniature habitats that have both puzzled 
and delighted visitors for decades. Additionally, clay, as 
one material among others, is found in the repository of 
a surprising number of artists: Ana Mendieta, Rosemarie 
Trockel, Leon Ferrari, Gabriel Orozco, Mary Heilmann, 
Jeff Koons, and Josh Smith, to name but a few. 

Clay is a common material with an ancient history. 
Populist as well as elitist, its inclusive nature might be 
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traditional ceramic ob- 


Inside Peeled Out, 132 Ibs of Terracotta, 2013, by Brie Ruais. jects but they also defy 
was a sensation. Ruais wants ceramics to be viewed simply as sculpture. 


them, taking on clay’s 
legacy in some instances, 
escaping it in others. 
Agee, an installation artist who shows with Locks 
gallery in Philadelphia, produces near-life-size domes- 
tic interiors and other scenes and is known for her re- 
fined and fanciful porcelains. She says she has always 
been attracted to clay, but it wasn’t until graduate 
school at Yale University that she began to think there 
must be something beyond the endlessly contemplated 
rectangle hanging on the wall. In the context of Yale in 
1985, that something turned out to be clay. What ap- 
pealed to her was the feel of clay. “I didn’t look for clay 
because | had a feminist strategy, and I didn’t recognize 
my use of clay as a radical thing at that time,” she says. 
“Clay connected me to the world. I looked at every- 
thing in clay, from China and Africa to the Islamic 
world and Europe.” Previously, she had “equated clay 
with the second class, the second sex, the stigmatized 
material of the lowly potter, the laborer rather than the 





Kathy Butterly’s 
Feast, 2011, is 
characteristically 
biomorphic, zany, 
and voluptuous. 
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manager.” Now, as Agee acknowledges, “I also see 
clay’s commonness and accessibility as an inherent 
strength, part of its expressiveness.” 

Butterly makes brilliantly colored, often palm-size 
biomorphic vessels of zany, voluptuous forms that she 
regards as a metaphor for the body. The artist, who is 
represented by Tibor de Nagy Gallery in New York, con- 
siders herself both a 
painter who works in three 


physical enterprise, and you can make anything out of it. 
It doesn’t have a character until you give it one. It is also 
related to my interest in Eastern thought. Clay requires 
hollowness, and the breath of air is its armature, as it is 
in glass.” At Pilchuck Glass School in Stanwood, Wash- 
ington, when she was working in glass, “everyone would 
talk about breathing as you made the work. | think the 
attitude toward craft— 
toward clay —is changing. I 





dimensions and a sculptor 
who paints with glazes. 
“Clay,” she says, “requires 
touch. Your hands are the 
primary tool, and the 
process is very intimate. 
With the addition of glaze, 
the possibilities are limit- 
less.” While any medium 
involves time, she adds, 
“clay demands it. I’ve cho- 
sen to work small, which is 
not a limitation but sets 
me free to experiment. My 
pieces are fired between 15 
and 35 times. They start 
off as a shell of a form, and 
then I approach the form 
as one would a painting or 
collage, never knowing 
where the piece will end 
up.” Like some of the other 
artists working with the 
medium, Butterly thought 
that clay was a craft mate- 
rial for making functional 
objects, but that changed 
completely when she saw a 
Frey exhibition of massive 
sculptures and paintings. “I 








don’t want be in the closed 
community of clay or glass. 
They are both part of the 
greater art world.” 


Kunin, a video artist 
and sculptor of intricate, 
lustrously glazed, baro- 
quely grotesque animal 
forms, says she always 
looked to the decorative 
arts for inspiration. She is 
currently researching Art 
Nouveau pottery as well as 
work created in socialist 
Hungary and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, viewing 
the region’s history, esthet- 
ics, and politics through its 
ceramic works, and has 
spent the past five years 
studying iridescent glazes 
in Hungary. 

“Clay,” she says, “gives 
me the freedom to create 
something intense, raw, 
over the top. It has allowed 
me to pile things up, break 
things down, play, and 
make mistakes.” Kunin 








saw the potential of clay 
and glaze—I was hooked,” 


Combining abstract 
forms that are both ele- 
gant and ungainly, with expressive painterly, textured 
surfaces, Shechet’s recent ceramic sculptures, shown at 
Sikkema Jenkins & Co. in New York, look perilously 
posed. In fact, she says, things do collapse while she’s 
making them, but “I love working on that precarious 
edge.” Very few artists were working in ceramics in 
2005, she notes, and that was part of the attraction for 
her. It was marginal, and there was room for anything 
to happen. She tested glazes and used unconventional 
colors, disregarding traditional firing temperatures and 
techniques. But she also thought it was important to 
acknowledge clay’s history and draw from its tradition, 
to recognize that it was not just abstract sculpture. 

“lm not a ceramic artist,” Shechet insists. “I’m an artist 
who works in clay. I like working in clay because it is 
very direct experience. I like the resistance of clay. It’s a 
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Tattietale, 2012, by Arlene Shechet, whose works exist 
she says. at a perilous edge, literally and between genres. 


loves the immediacy of a 
material that is “as basic as 
mud,” she points out. “I am 
addicted to the unpre- 
dictability and iridescence 
of the glazes I’m using as well as the range of their colors 
and their psychedelic qualities.” 

Kunin grew up in Vermont in the “70s, when the 
studio-potter movement was in full bloom. Later, she 
says, she rejected clay as a dull brown “craft” material 
but returned to it in 2003. She started exploring female 
sexuality and the body and began using octopuses for 
more metaphorical imagery. Frustrated by a series in cast 
glass, “I happened on an exhibit by the Chinese artist Ah 
Xian, who creates busts painted in traditional Chinese 
porcelain patterns from Jingdezhen, China. That initial 
spark of an idea has kept me going now for ten years.” 

Cherubini, a sculptor of willful, sophisticated meld- 
ings of forms that are almost always based on the sto- 
ried history of the medium, says “I think clay is much 
more present these days, although it is still fetishized 





Sculptor Julia Kunin 
creates baroquely 
grotesque animal 

forms, such as 

Double Portrait, 2010. 
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and I wait for the moment when no one is categorized 
as a ceramic sculptor, when it is just another material 
that is being used.” Cherubini, who recently had a show 
at Tracy Williams gallery in New York, recalls, “I was a 
child who loved mud. I studied clay at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and learned how to use it technically. | 
have also learned that I love clay for the weird border- 
less space that it occupies, the space that Eva Hesse 
worked with so much. It exists between the two-di- 
mensional and the three-dimensional, between painting 
and sculpture. It is so sculptural and formal while build- 
ing with it. Then you get this dry, funky thing out of 
the kiln and have to deal with the surface. I always 
think of clay and glaze as separate materials that make 
a whole,” she says. “I worked with a lot of other materi- 
als and finally realized the clay was more interesting. I 
think I honor the history of the material more than 
most, or perhaps use it more.” 

“As far as clay being a craft material,” she adds, “it 
blows me away that it is even part of the conversation 
anymore.” 

A young artist of performance-generated work who 
uses clay in fresh, provocative, less-commodified 
ways, Ruais makes sculptures by engaging in specific 
activities, such as spreading out the equivalent of her 
weight (130 pounds) in clay on the floor, up a wall, 
into a corner, thereby directly incorporating her body 


into her work. As an encounter with, even a documen- 
tation of, clay’s material properties and states, from 
dry to wet to fired, the work explores the body, sexu- 
ality, and labor. 

“TL use clay because, as a malleable material, it can in- 
stantly hold whatever form it is shaped into,” Ruais 
says. “There is no need for tools or machinery to ma- 
nipulate the material. The interaction is direct: hand to 
clay. I put it in the middle of my studio floor, for in- 
stance, and get on top of it on my hands and knees and 
spread it out with my hands in all directions from the 
center mass. It usually takes on somewhat circular 
shapes and is embedded with traces of fingers and fists, 
knee prints and footprints as I move about the piece. In 
that way, I occupy the site that becomes a terrain of the 
movements made upon it, a negative record of my oc- 
cupation of it.” 
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s thes any others, freq 
women, wrestle with a material deeply embedded in 
rules, craft, and tradition, they are widening its trajec- 
tories, spinning it into the art-world mainstream, into 
blue-chip desirability. They are waiting for the day, as 
Cherubini says, when clay —no longer synonymous 
with the counterculture, with hippies and vegans —is 
just a material like any other, and those who use it are 


not ghettoized as a ceramic artists. a 


— 
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Ann Agee’s installation Super Imposition (2010), at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 


presents the artist’s factory-like castings of rococo-style vessels in a re-created period room. 
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ceramic artist. 
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Jim Hodges mines the symbolic 






and esthetic potential of ordinary 
materials through his light-handed 
approach to collage 


BY HILARIE M. SHEETS 


riving along the back roads of Upstate New York a 
couple of years ago, Jim Hodges looked up at the gor- 
geous, brooding clouds shot through with rays of sun- 
light. In a flash of clarity, he knew he could make that 
sky out of denim. For many months after that day, he worked 
through stacks of thrift-shop jeans as his palette, spanning the 
spectrum of blue from almost white to deep indigo. He cut and 
layered the jeans into freeform shapes that echo the shifting 
hues and patterns of clouds, which he sewed together into a 
monumental tapestry memorializing the majesty and menace of 
just such a sky. 
“A denim sky feels like a very American landscape to me,” 
said Hodges, standing before a work-in-progress that 
sprawled toward the outer edges of one whole wall of his 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 








ABOVE Jim Hodges in his New York studio. RIGHT The artist’s denim 
collage Untitled (one day it all comes true), 2013. “A denim 
sky feels like a very American landscape to me,” Hodges says. 





LEFT: COURTESY DALLAS MUSEUM OF ART; RIGHT: PHOTO: DALLAS MUSEUM OF ART. ART: ©JIM HODGES/COURTESY THE ARTIST AND GLADSTONE GALLERY, NEW YORK AND BRUSSELS 
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A detail of Changing Things, 1997, made of fake flowers pinned to the wall. 


studio in Manhattan’s Flatiron District. “I like how I can 
generate an image from this material that has been aged 
by different people. The variety of color is just endless,” 
he continued. “It also brought up ideas of my mom, who 
would patch together jackets for me out of my old jeans 
when I was a kid. That definitely revved up the engine to 
make this thing, because it resonated from something 
that had power and meaning for me.” 

While Hodges had taken hundreds of photographs of 
events in the sky, he was constructing his denim collage in a 
manner typical for him—piece by piece, with only a loose 
framework in mind and letting himself get swept up in the 
process. Mining the esthetic and symbolic potential of com- 
monplace materials through disassembly and collage is 
something the 56-year-old artist has been doing to sublime 
effect for more than two decades, with ordinary items such 
as paper napkins, artificial flowers, lightbulbs, mirrors, sheet 
music, Pantone chips, old clothes, chains, and rocks. 

The artist’s first comprehensive survey, at the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art through January 12 and traveling to the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis in February, traces how 
universal ideas about time, loss, beauty, identity, love, and 
nature have rippled across his works in disparate mediums 
over his entire career. “What's interesting in Jim’s work is 
that its appearance may have changed radically over 25 
years but there are certain gestures and threads and inten- 
tions that were very clearly there from the beginning,” 
says Jeffrey Grove, the Dallas Museum’s senior curator of 
special projects and research, who co-organized the show 
with Olga Viso, executive director of the Walker. 

Hodges came to art-world attention after making works 
that offered a direct and personal response to the AIDS cri- 
sis. “In the mid-1990s, a very political moment when there 
was so much content-oriented art, Jim’s work, like Felix 
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Gonzalez-Iorres’s, signaled something 
different,” says Viso, “that you could 
make art that has a very deep social 
and political consciousness without 
being didactic.” 

Viso says she will never forget her 
first encounter with Hodges’s work, at 
the Marc Foxx gallery in Los Angeles 
in 1996. There, she saw one of 
Hodges’s vast diaphanous scrims of 
sewn-together silk scarves, pinned to 
the wall and fluttering in the breeze 
from an open window. “Part of it was 
its fragility, part of it was these scarves 

_ happened to be the kind of scarves my 
mom would tie my hair in when I was 

a kid,” she says. “He creates these sus- 

pended moments in time for me with 

the simplest means. He takes his cue 

from his materials and brings out 

what's embedded in them, whether it’s 

nostalgia or emotion or some kind of 
_ human connection.” 

With a piece acquired last year by 
the Walker for its outdoor green space 
adjacent to the sculpture garden, 
Hodges was able to coax something ephemeral and change- 
able out of four mammoth granite boulders, each close to the 
height of a man, that sit atop a hill in a circle. Hodges 
sheathed the inward-facing side of each rock in a different 
color of lacquered stainless steel—violet, blue, orange, and 
gold—creating a dazzling, kaleidoscopic mix of reflected light 
and color at the center of the circle. “Even as the ambition 
and scale of his work and the production around it has 
evolved, he’s maintained that evanescent gesture,” Viso says. 
From a distance, the sculpture throws hot spots of color and 
draws people up the hill with its changing light effects. 

Hodges discovered the boulders in a Massachusetts for- 
est and found them profoundly affecting in their age and 
mass and presence. The untitled piece was first shown in 
2011 at New York’s Gladstone Gallery, where it offered dif- 
ferent vantage points and an experience of surprise and 
theater. It was inspired by a six-week trip to India, where 
Hodges was fascinated by how Hindus anoint religious ob- 
jects with tinfoil, pigments, and flowers as acts of devo- 
tion. “I really identified with this enthusiasm and 
expressive celebration with color,” says Hodges. 





odges’s receptivity to nature and the visual world 
around him was stoked during his youth in 
Spokane, Washington, where he grew up explor- 
ing the woods. One of six children in a Catholic 
family, he could always entertain himself by drawing pic- 
tures. His father, who was a salesman, and his mother, a 
homemaker, encouraged his talent and kept him supplied 
with materials. He learned to use oil paints in junior high at 


_a Saturday-morning class at the mall, where he and a group 


of mostly older women painted pictures from calendars. 
With limited opportunities to see much real art, Hodges 
was introduced to more sophisticated concepts by an 
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_ influential high-school art teacher, who suggested he 


study art at Fort Wright College in Spokane (now Muko- 
gawa Fort Wright Institute). He visited New York for the 
first time during his senior year in college in 1980 and was 
blown away by all the museums and galleries. Three years 
later, he moved to Brooklyn to go to graduate school at 
the Pratt Institute. “I figured I’d give myself five years to 
see if | had it in me to commit to being an artist,” says 
Hodges, who got his M.F.A. in painting in 1986. 

The late “80s was a transformative time in his work and 
life. After a chance meeting at a New Museum opening in 
1986, the collector Elaine Dannheisser offered Hodges stu- 
dio space in the basement of her foundation in Tribeca in 
return for installing her artwork and giving tours of her 
collection. “Really having to read the work and talk about 
its qualities materially taught me everything,” says 
Hodges, who worked there for nine years and called it a 
“life-changing experience.” 

Hodges was coming out as a gay man around that time, 
which was both liberating and terrifying as HIV was dev- 
astating his community of friends. He also abandoned 
painting. “I was overwhelmed by the choices in painting,” 
says Hodges. So he narrowed his focus to exploring the 
properties of basic materials such as charcoal, paper, tape, 
and discarded items. He was influenced by the freedom of 
Richard Tuttle’s light touch with throwaway objects and 
Eva Hesse’s organic approach to Minimalism. “She meant a 
lot to me as far as finding poetry and language through 
manipulations of materials symbolically,” he says. 

In one of his first works, done in 1987 and included in 
the Dallas retrospective, Hodges created a ghoulish face by 
partially unraveling a black ski mask that he tacked up in 
the corner of a room, which he ominously titled Good 
Luck. It resonates struc- 
turally with the intricate 
spiderwebs he started in 
1989 and continued 
making until 2001 from 
jewelers’ chain, a mate- 
rial he liked for how it 
reflects light and can be- 
come almost invisible. 
He situated some webs 
in comers of rooms and 
other fugitive spaces, 
some across doorways or 
entire rooms like gate- 
ways that deny entry, 


Hodges sheathed four 
granite boulders in 
lacquered stainless steel 
for Untitled, 2011. The 
sculpture, shown here in 
New York’s Gladstone 
Gallery, now sits ona 
hill near the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, 
which acquired the work. 


some entwined with clothing or artificial flower petals. 
Seemingly ephemeral yet made from hard, permanent 
metal, the webs suggest both elegy and metamorphosis. 

Hodges’s breakthrough in the art world came in 1994, 
with his widely acclaimed first solo exhibition at CRG 
Gallery in New York. There, he showed A Diary of Flowers, 
a mosaic of 565 single flowers drawn on paper napkins and 
pinned to the wall. He had begun the drawings without in- 
tention, pulling leftover napkins out of his knapsack to 
sketch on while sitting alone at coffee shops. After pinning 
some on a wall, he realized they created a unified whole, 
so he continued to make them—never throwing any away, 
no matter what he thought about them. “I set out to make 
an accurate record of something, recording the minutes of 
time,” he says. From these fleeting moments, he con- 
structed a disarmingly monumental and poetic statement. 
It hit a nerve with critics, who tended to frame it through 
the prism of AIDS and death. 

For Hodges, his art has always been as much about 
capturing life as memorializing death and holding such 
opposites in tension. “In the works that brought early at- 
tention, I was celebrating my identity as a person in the 
world at a particular time—coming out, HIV and AIDS, 
the ideas of masculinity and femininity, and where did I 
find myself within this fluid spectrum,” he says. “I was 
working with a delicacy of material and thinking very 
much about time and the impossibility of halting it. For 
me, that was everywhere I turned. Given the kind of real- 
ity that my generation was born into— disease being part 
of it, and bigotry and homophobia—I think what I got 
was this incredible challenge of rising to an occasion. | 
still feel very much in tune with that question: What do 
we do with this reality?” 
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ver the years, Hodges has taken his romantic 

approach to fragmentation and reassembly in 

many directions. In a piece from 2000-1, he 

cut out numerous strips from sheet music con- 
taining the lyric “love” and aligned the word horizontally, 
with notes rising and falling around the repeated text, 
into a visually musical poem. It nods to the influence of 
music on Hodges, who likes to listen to the same thing 
again and again while working in his studio. (Lately, it’s 
been the indie duo Rhye.) 

He has used mirrors— broken with a hammer into 
jagged shards, or cut into tiny squares and pieced to- 
gether as shimmering mosaics or disco balls, or incised 
like a jigsaw puzzle with camouflage patterns—to engage 
the surrounding environment and create spatial ambigu- 


ity in an exhilarating way. “I’m really attracted to reflec- 
tivity,” Hodges says. “It brings the viewer into the experi- 
ence, as well—and your location becomes in question. 
The images are created by who’s seeing it. It’s always 
going to be changing.” 

Camouflage patterns recur across many of his pieces. 
Hodges has always liked camouflage clothing and was in- 
terested to learn that the motif originated as another 
artist’s stylized rendering of nature, which was later co- 
opted by the military as well as by artists like Andy 
Warhol and Alighiero Boetti. Hodges reworked the familiar 
four-tone design in a hand-embroidered tapestry adorned 
with flowers, branches, and pinecones in a 2003 piece 
called All in the field. His outdoor sculpture Look and See, a 
Creative Time commission shown in Battery Park in Lower 
Manhattan in 2005, blows up the 
classic camouflage design in large 








scale on a stainless-steel “S” curve. 
He painted two tones of the pattern 
in black and white, left reflective 
stainless steel for the third tone, and 
cut away the fourth so that the colors 
of the park filled in the negative 
space. “It was a very lively and con- 
fusing experiential thing,” he says. 
Back in his studio, Hodges was 
making his own abstract approxima- 
tion of the natural patterning of the 
woods by layering organic shapes cut 
out of gold leaf and gluing them onto 
a canvas of stretched denim. The 
ethereal quality of this golden piece 
was a beautiful counterbalance to the 
durable tactility of the denim sky 
taking shape on the wall nearby. 
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For both of these pieces, his 
painstaking process of construction 
was similar: he started in the middle 
and intuitively built his way outward. 
“I find the way I’m working right 
now, the crafting of the job, to be 
quite pleasurable in the moment-to- 
moment passing of time—even when 
it has felt like climbing a mountain. 
And at times it really does feel that 
way,’ Hodges said. “Other times, it’s 
sitting with the thing. I have a lot of 
faith in what art is that’s bigger than 
me and has an indifference to me. I’m 
just doing my job.” a 


ABOVE LEFT Untitled (Love), 2000-1, 
collaged sheet music of various 
songs that contain the lyric “love.” 
LeFT Untitled, 2011, mirror ball, 
mechanics, and water. opposite All in 
the field, 2003, one of Hodges’s 
embroidered updates of classic 
camouflage patterns. 
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Inside the 
Secret Market for 


Nazi-Looted Art 


The discovery of approximately 1,400 pictures 
that belonged to the dealer Hildebrand Gurlitt and were 
concealed in the Munich apartment of his son, Cornelius 
Gurlitt, has made headlines worldwide. We can all be 
grateful that so many masterpieces escaped destruction 
and we can hope that they will come back into public view. 
At the same time, the cache raises a host of questions. 
For starters, how did the Gurlitts obtain all these works? 
And what are the broader implications of this hoard that 


was hidden for al- 
most 70 years? 
What does it tell us 
about the fate of 
the thousands of 
artworks that went 
missing during 
World War II? 
While we will 
never resolve all the 
mysteries, the 
Gurlitt affair points 
to certain important 
developments that 
contributed to the 
concealment of 
Nazi-looted art. Per- 
haps most notably, it 
shows how postwar 
Munich became the 
center of a network 


The German dealer who left 1,400 works 
to his son was part of a network of 
dealers and others in Munich who 
helped implement the Nazi looting 

program, conceal stolen works, 
and sell them after the war 


BY JONATHAN PETROPOULOS 











Art historian and dealer Hildebrand Gurlitt (left) amassed a huge collection that 
his son Cornelius (right) protected in his Munich apartment for almost 70 years. 
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of art dealers, museum officials, and art historians who had 
helped implement the Nazi looting program and then reha- 
bilitated their careers after the war. These plunderers con- 
cealed looted artworks and then fostered a secret market 
that enabled them to traffic in those works over the ensuing 
decades. Munich was a magnet for these complicit dealers. 
One of the most prosperous cities in Germany, Munich had 
long been a center of the art trade and had an arts infrastruc- 
ture that afforded these experts myriad opportunities. Until 


1951, Munich was the 
home of the Ameri- 
cans’ Central Collect- 
ing Point (CCP), which 
served as the heart of 
the Allies’ restitution 
efforts in postwar Eu- 
rope. Many of the 
Nazi art experts had 
been interned at war's 
end in Alt-aussee in 
the nearby Austrian 
Alps, and were then 
brought to Munich to 
continue their interro- 
gations. The plunderer 
of Poland, Kajetan 
Muhlmann, for exam- 
ple, cooperated with 
the Americans, identi- 
fying works passing 
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_through the Munich 


CCP, until Polish offi- 
cials demanded his ex- 
tradition in 1948, 
when he fled during 
the night through an 
unlocked window. The 
Americans failed to 
pursue him, or at least 
not with any energy 
or conviction, and he 
spent the remainder of 
his days in the Munich 
area. 

And herein lies an- 
other key factor in 
the concealment of 
looted art. With the 
onset of the Cold er 
War, the Americans 
transferred most of 
the responsibility for 
denazification to the 
West Germans, and 
from then on inter- 
vened in only the 
most blatantly irre- 
sponsible decisions. 
Among those individ- 
uals found guilty of 
complicity in the 
crimes of the Nazis, 
many lightened their 
sentences by way of 
the appeals process 
and an array of 
amnesty provisions 
(including the youth 
amnesty of 1951) 
which set them back 
on their way into positions of influence. 

Coming through the denazification process not only 
brought about rehabilitation in most cases, but also meant 
the end of the paper trail regarding the activities of these 
second-rank figures. Scholars have had fairly good records 
concerning the Nazis’ art-looting programs up through 
1945, but the careers of the complicit individuals have 
proven more difficult to reconstruct for the period begin- 
ning in the late 1940s. 

I encountered this challenge in the late 90s, when I re- 
searched my second book, The Faustian Bargain: The Art 
World in Nazi Germany. In this study, which focused on 
the art experts who cooperated with the Nazi leaders, the 
theme of their postwar rehabilitation arose as a major 
concern. In order to understand the careers of these fig- 
ures after 1949, I began interviewing old Nazis who had 
played a role in the cultural bureaucracy of the Third 
Reich and were subsequently initiated into the postwar 
networks. 

The best storyteller was Bruno Lohse, who had been 





Found in Gurlitt’s custody were works by Ludwig Godenschweg, 
Christoph Voll, Fritz Maskos, and Conrad Felixmiiller (clockwise from top left). 


Hermann Goring’s art 
agent in Paris during 
the war. A former SS 
man who, at 6'4" and 
more than 350 
pounds, still had an 
imposing presence, 
Lohse had faced some 
measure of justice at 
war's end. After being 
interrogated by the 
Americans at Alt- 
aussee and then in 
Nuremberg, where he 
was compelled to tes- 
tify about Goring’s 
art-collecting activi- 
ties, Lohse had been 
handed over to the 
French and spent two 
years in a Paris jail. 
Following a brief trial 
in 1950, he managed 
to return to Germany, 
where he was first 
confined to the 
French zone in 
Baden-Wirttemberg 
and then settled in 
Munich. Because 
Lohse did not go 
through denazifica- 
tion, he was not li- 
censed to work as an 
art dealer; he there- 
fore described himself 
as an art “adviser.” 

Starting in the 
1950s, Lohse helped 
wealthy Germans 
amass their collectons. He was always discreet about his 
clients, but I had the impression that he helped such indi- 
viduals as the banker Hermann Josef Abs (when I men- 
tioned that name to him, he did not deny it). I always 
knew that Lohse was not telling me the entire story, and I 
often doubted his truthfulness (although not sufficiently, I 
can say in hindsight), but I was grateful for what he did 
tell me before he died in 2007. 

What he told me was that there was a network, centered 
in Munich, of art dealers and experts who had once worked 
for the Nazis. Lohse related the saga of Karl Haberstock, 
who had relocated after the war from bombed-out Berlin to 
Munich, opening a gallery in the early “50s. Haberstock 
lived in an elegant apartment overlooking the English 





Jonathan Petropoulos is John V. Croul Professor of European 
History at Claremont McKenna College in California. His 
forthcoming book is Artists Under Hitler: The Seduction of 
Power and the Fate of Modernism in Nazi Germany (Yale 
University Press). 
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Garden, just below that of Walter Andreas Hofer, who had 
been the director of Goring’s art collection. Lohse and Hofer 
had been rivals, and Lohse didn’t care much for Haberstock 
either. Lohse said that those in the know called their Eng- 
lish Garden apartment building “das Braun Haus,” a play on 
the Nazi Party’s headquarters, the Brown House, which had 
been located about a kilometer away. 

Members of this network did not always like one an- 
other, and there was sometimes an element of competition 
among them, but they were connected by history and mu- 
tual interest. Lohse, however, was fond of Haberstock’s 
widow, Magdalene, whom he visited every week after her 
husband’s death in 1956. Lohse may even have helped her 
sanitize her husband’s papers before she gave them to the 
Municipal Art Gallery in Augsburg. Karl and Magdalene 
also donated their art to the gallery, and were feted as civic 
heroes (this included a street named after the Nazi dealer). 

Lohse was also friendly with Maria Almas-Dietrich, 
who sold more works to Hitler than any other dealer 
during the war. When Dietrich’s daughter, Mimi, took 
over the business, she also became part of this network 
(Mimi had been a close friend of Eva Braun, Hitler’s mis- 
tress and, briefly, wife). The Galerie Almas occupied 
premises on the fashionable Odeonsplatz; a brass plaque 
remained in place there until the early 2000s. 
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Hitler and GGring look at paintings together, while Albert Speer (extreme left) looks on. 





Just down the street was the Julius Bohler firm (which 
also continued under subsequent generations). Julius Bohler 
Jr. had sold a great deal of art to the Nazis and had worked 
with Haberstock during the war to buy treasures belonging 
to members of the Gutmann family of the Netherlands. A 
scion of the Gutmann family, founders of the Dresdner Bank, 
Friedrich Gutmann believed that he had a deal with the Nazis 
to escape to Italy during the war, but he and his wife were 
sent to the Theresienstadt concentration camp via Berlin. He 
was beaten so badly that he subsequently died; Louise, his 
wife, was deported to Auschwitz, where she also perished. 
Others in the Munich network included Adolph Wiister, the 
cultural attaché at the German Embassy in Paris during the 
war, who played a key role in plundering operations. 

Lohse was part of several networks centered in Munich. 
One of these involved old Nazis. Lohse remained devoted 
to the memory of Goring and whiled away his days looking 
at old photos of the Reichsmarschall as well as the ERR 
(Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg) art plundering head- 
quarters in Paris that Goring and Lohse had effectively co- 
opted. A key figure in this circle was Goring’s daughter, 
Edda, who still lives in central Munich. When Lohse died, 
he reportedly left some of his art to Edda Goring. 

Another of Lohse’s networks extended to Switzerland. 
The Allies compelled the Swiss to restitute 71 looted 
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paintings in the late 1940s, but they did not get them 
all—and the trafficking of plundered art continued during 
the postwar era. As it turns out, Lohse used a Zurich 
lawyer named Frederic Schoni to create a foundation in 
nearby Liechtenstein. Its misleading name was Schonart 
(which suggested a connection to the attorney), but the 
foundation actually belonged to Lohse. He used it to con- 
ceal artworks—some of them, as we now know, looted. 

Schonart was just one component in the Swiss connec- 
tion. Lohse knew an array of Swiss dealers—some of 
whom he had met during the war when he helped trade 
modern art looted by the ERR for more desirable works. 
Considering that he had a Jewish grandmother 
and a passion for modern art (which most Nazis disliked), 
Hildebrand Gurlitt was an unlikely figure to cooperate with 
the Nazis in the disposal of the “degenerate” art purged 
from German state collections that began in 1938. It is 
even more astonishing that Gurlitt went on to become an 
agent for Hitler and helped the dictator acquire works for 
the Fulhrermuseum planned for the Austrian city of Linz 
(Hitler’s adopted hometown). But as a “Mischling Second 
Degree” — that is, as a “Mixed Race Person to the Second 
Degree” according to the Nuremberg Laws of 1935—it was 
not out of the question for him to live and work in Nazi 
Germany. Many such individuals suffered persecution and 
were murdered during the war, but others survived. For 
someone like Gurlitt, with his knowledge of art, his inter- 
national connections, and his friends in the Nazi cultural 
bureaucracy (perhaps most notably, Hermann Voss, the 
second director of the Fluhrermuseum), an accommodation 
with the Nazis proved possible. 

Gurlitt was most certainly part of a network of dealers 
who worked for the Nazi leaders. He had special travel 
passes signed by high-ranking officials and access to 
highly prized foreign currency, evidence of his privileged 
status. Lohse even mentioned him as one of the dealers 
who had access to the ERR facility in Paris (which Lohse 
effectively controlled in 1943-44). Gurlitt himself later 
told the Monuments Men (the Monuments, Fine Arts & 
Archives section of the U.S. Army, which was charged with 
protecting cultural property), that he was never in the ERR 
facility and that he had met Lohse only once, at the open- 
ing of an art exhibition. With Lohse imprisoned at the time 
and deeply implicated in the Nazis’ art-plundering pro- 
gram, Gurlitt had a reason to deny knowing him; the ve- 
racity of his account cannot be confirmed. 

Gurlitt and Lohse were alike in many ways, although one 
appeared to be a pure opportunist and the other an SS offi- 
cer who remained a kind of true believer (even as he de- 
nounced the murder of the Jews as a misguided policy and 
never attempted to justify, let alone deny, the Holocaust). 
Both apparently enriched themselves during the war by em- 
bezzlement and corruption. While we do not know with any 
precision what Gurlitt passed on to his son, Cornelius (at 
least at the time this article was written, the German author- 
ities had released only a partial list), the initial press reports 
suggest that Hildebrand Gurlitt held on to approximately 
315 works that were purged from German state museums 
and initially provided to him on consignment. 


Bruno Lohse as an SS officer in the 1930s. 





He became GoOring’s art agent in Paris during the war. 


Nazi dealer Karl Haberstock, painted by Wilhelm 





Triibner in 1914. He became a “civic hero” after the war. 
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Goring with art historian Walter Andreas Hofer, 
director of the Nazi leader’s extensive art collection. 





Kajetan Muhimann, plunderer of Poland, i 
American custody before his escape in 1947. 
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Like the other three main dealers who were engaged by 
Joseph Goebbels’s Reich Ministry for People’s Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda to sell off (or “liquidate” in Nazi 
parlance) the “degenerate” works, Gurlitt received a 25 
percent commission. He had access to the ministry’s stor- 
age facilities and could sign out works, but he did not 
own them at first. It was possible for the dealers to pur- 
chase the works themselves from the ministry, and 
Gurlitt evidently did so: the extant documentation shows 
that in 1940 he bought 200 works for 4,000 Swiss francs 
(about $930), an average of $4.65 per picture (he pur- 
chased another 115 from the ministry in 1941). Certain 
other works in the Gurlitt cache apparently belonged to 
Nazi victims (works from the collections of the Jewish 
dealers Alfred Flechtheim and Paul Rosenberg have been 
reported, as have 181 pictures from a Dresden Jew forced 
to sell his collection after 1933). 

Both Gurlitt and Lohse were, to say the least, facile liars. 
Gurlitt told the Allies that most of his art had been burned 
in the February 1945 bombing of Dresden (the Kaitzer 
Strasse residence was in fact destroyed, but not the art). 
Part of Gurlitt’s holdings—117 paintings, 19 drawings, and 
72 decorative objects—fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans and were processed at the Wiesbaden Central Collect- 
ing Point, but he evidently provided explanations that 
satisfied the Monuments Men as the latter dealt with an 
avalanche of cultural property. 

And like Lohse, the Gurlitts—both Hildebrand and 
Cornelius—used the Swiss network to sell their dubious 
works. When Cornelius was intercepted by Bavarian cus- 
toms officials in September 2010 on a train from Zurich to 
Munich and asked if he had any foreign currency, he admit- 
ted that he was carrying €9,000 (about $12,200). This 
money, according to the German magazine Focus, was in 
crisp, new €500 notes, which Cornelius had reportedly re- 
ceived from the Bern dealer Eberhard Kornfeld. A principal 
in the well-known firm of Gutekunst & Klipstein, Kornfeld 
has been at the center of other cases involving Nazi-looted 
art. The full extent of the relationship between Kornfeld and 
Cornelius Gurlitt remains unclear. Asked about the money, 
Kornfeld claimed that he had not seen Gurlitt since 1990. 

In our numerous conversations over the course of some 
ten years, Lohse never mentioned encountering either 
Hildebrand or Cornelius Gurlitt in the postwar period. 
Hildebrand Gurlitt died, in a car crash, in November 1956. 
Yet significantly, an art dealer who was close to Lohse and 
also initiated into these networks, acknowledged recently, 
“In Munich art-dealing circles one knew that the Gurlitt 
family had [or ‘disposed over’] an extensive collection of 
art. Yet, to be sure, one is surprised by the massive quan- 
tity that was found with Cornelius Gurlitt.” 

_ The artworks concealed by the Gurlitts and Lohse were not 
ordinary or neutral assets. These pictures were inextricably 
linked to the history of Nazi Germany. It was the purging of 
modern artworks from state museums that signaled Hitler’s 
more radical and aggressive course for his regime in 1937. 

By taking artworks from Holocaust victims, the Nazis de- 
humanized them and buttressed their racist views about the 
inferiority of Jews and other undesirables. The looting also 
showed the perpetrators how they could enrich themselves. 
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The connection between art looting and the 
Holocaust was not evident when the experts went 
through the denazification process during the early post- 
war period. The primary concern for the Monuments Men 
was the recovery and restitution of the artworks. But 
Lohse’s past eventually caught up with him. In 2006, the 
year before his death, German authorities investigated 
him in connection with the death of August Liebmann 
Mayer, a German Jewish art historian, curator, and collec- 
tor who had fled the Reich in 1933 but got caught in the 
South of France during the war. Evidence suggested that 
Lohse had pressured Mayer to reveal the location of his 
art and, when he didn’t succeed, played a role in Mayer's 
deportation to Auschwitz, where he died in March 1944. 
Because the German authorities have not released a com- 
plete list of the works found in Cornelius’s apartment, we do 
not yet know the deeper implications of this collection. Did 
Hildebrand Gurlitt acquire these works from people under 
duress? Did he actively work to thwart the efforts of victims 
and their heirs to recover stolen property? Did he and his 
son previously sell off other works—and to whom? 
Another deeper implication concerns geography, 
which, as every historian knows, exerts an influence in 


More hidden pictures, by Hans Christoph, Max Liebermann, Antonio Canaletto, and Wilhelm Lachnit (clockwise from top left). 








profound and varied ways. It is not a coincidence that 
Bavaria, Austria, Switzerland, and Liechtenstein form an 
interlinking “golden quadrangle.” Bavaria gave rise to the 
Nazi movement. Austrians have a legacy of denying 
their Nazi past and, until the passage of the art restitu- 
tion law of 1998, lagged behind other countries in re- 
turning looted art. Switzerland’s culture of secret 
banking and its location in the center of Europe, not to 
mention its neutral status, has long made it the favored 
locale for laundering stolen assets. And Liechtenstein, 
which has more foundations than people (around 
37,000), makes Switzerland look like a paragon of trans- 
parency. In this light, it is perhaps not surprising that 
Cornelius Gurlitt not only lives in Munich but also pos- 
sesses a domicile in Salzburg, Austria. For decades, the 
crafty exploitation of the “golden quadrangle” consti- 
tuted a hallmark of the looted-art network. 

With perhaps a handful of exceptions, the Nazi art 
plunderers are no longer among us. But, as Cornelius 
Gurlitt shows, their sons and heirs are—and so is their 
legacy. As the generational transition from those who 
were alive during World War II plays out, it is more im- 
portant than ever that we confront this legacy. a 
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Ilya & Emilia Kabakov 


his show, including seven can- 
a vases by Ilya and a Wunderkabi- 

nett by Ilya and Emilia Kabakov, 
conveyed a moving expression of painful 
memories that never ventured into the 
maudlin or saccharin. All dealt with dis- 
ruption: then versus now, the status-quo 
versus new realities, complacency versus 


Pace 


thoughts and plan an evening. That is, 
we invent narratives for these characters 
because their reality is much like our 
own. But the door affixed to the right 
side of the painting belies all that. Real- 
ity may lie on the other side, because the 
people in the painting are not people. 
Like the pipe in Magritte’s famous 


transforming them. They are becoming 
collage, which takes bits and pieces of 
everyday life and turns it into something 
new. That is, the men are finding out 
what is on the other side of the light. 
The collaborative cabinet, I Catch the 
Little White Man (2003), is indeed a cabi- 
net of wonders. Supposedly a science 








adventure—ideas that are simultane- 
ously autobiographical and abstract. 

We might wonder how much of our- 
selves we impose on these images, turn- 
ing them into a kind of mirror. Can we 
ever know exactly what the artists 
meant? Such unanswerable questions are 
beautifully represented in the abstractly 
titled Painting with a Door #1 (2010). On 
one side, a landscape-format painting de- 
picts people in a relaxed social setting: a 
man and a woman seated at a table con- 
verse with an older woman, while a cou- 
ple in a corner harbor perhaps amorous 
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Ilya Kabakov, Painting with a Door #1, 2010, oil on can 





canvas, they are images, not realities. 

Dark and Light #9 (2013) is much like a 
photograph torn in half. Again, the fig- 
ures are perfectly plausible, and what- 
ever they are doing seems completely 
real. But the split, the jagged column of 
blackness that rips apart the image and 
opens into a black gulf below, says 
something else. Who destroyed the 
image and why? 

The Appearance of Collage #12 (2012) 
speaks explicitly to the matter of art. 
Here men stare into a window of light: 
they have discovered something that is 
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vas, 6' 7%" x 8' 10" overall installed. 
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project of the Soviet era (1931) at the 
“institute for the study of creativity,” it 
is really another metaphor for the trans- 
formation we see in The Appearance of 
Collage #12. Here, the observer goes 
from being a collaborator in a project, an 
observer, to being an author, or creator. 
The price, of course, is sanity, since the 
little white men in the cabinet may only 
be projections of the mind of the scien- 
tist. Change may be inevitable: it may be 
wonderful or disastrous. Let’s hope the 
Kabakovs keep on documenting it. 
—Alfred Mac Adam 
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UP NOW 


Cheim & Read 
Through January 11 
Drawing Center 
Sean Scully’s two overlapping shows 
zoomed in on past and present. The 
Drawing Center focused on the artist’s 
beginnings in the 1970s, and Cheim & 
Read presents his current work. The 
Dublin-born, South London—bred 
Scully, who now lives in New York, 
Barcelona, and near Munich, is known 
for outsize paintings with a presence 
that is much greater than their physical 
measurements. Characterized by broad 
bands of richly glowing, saturated col- 
ors that recall the subtleties of Old 
Master palettes, or by “bricks,” as the 
artist sometimes calls them in more 
workmanlike terms, his practice consti- 
tutes an intensive, even obsessive, 
four-decade exploration of modernist 
geometries, light, color, and the sensu- 
ality of paint. 

On view at the Drawing Center was a 
selection of works on paper and two 
paintings from 1974-75. The traveling 


exhibition, organized by the Center's di- 
rector Brett Littman and curator Joanna 
Kleinberg Romanow, revealed how the 
themes and motifs that then engrossed 
Scully continue to do so, with the formal 
Minimalism/post-Minimalism vocabulary 
squeezed to release something more vis- 
ceral, dissonant, and personal. In acrylic, 
ink, graphite, and masking tape, including 
some quick sketches from a notebook and 
typewriter drawings, the works here 
mostly experimented with grids or stripes, 
their surfaces often subdivided, either 
within a single field or what might be read 
as polyptychs (sometimes with a mono- 
chrome section). These were harbingers of 
his multipanel constructions. The inter- 
play of horizontal and vertical, with the 
emphasis on the horizontal, suggests the 
orientation of landscape and the sense of 
place that underly his abstractions. Also 
evident here was a wonderful delicacy of 
touch that has been another constant in 
Scully’s works, appearing in even his most 
robust, two-fisted paintings. 

At Cheim & Read, in this, his first solo 
show with the gallery, that delicacy is 
abundantly apparent, adding nuance and 
frisson to Scully’s other strength—his 
extraordinary immediacy. The new work 


is more assured than ever, the brushwork 
as lush and seemingly looser than before, 
and the colors more rounded and complex 
in themselves and in their juxtapositions. 
We can revel in Scully’s idiosyncratic or- 
chestration of colors, of light and dark, of 
warm—almost sizzling in some instances 
—and cool, and the unpredictable splic- 
ing of horizontal and vertical. 

Many of the paintings are from his 
ongoing “Wall of Light” series; others 
are from a new sequence, “Landline.” 
The former group is more architectonic; 
the latter consists of stacked bands of 
full-bodied, gorgeous hues that extend 
from edge to edge, seeping into each 
other where they meet. The mighty, 
multipart Night and Day (2012), the 
show’s magnum opus, is the most en- 
veloping work, extending almost 27 feet 
in width and rising well above 9 feet. Its 
grays, blacks, and earth shades are 
solemn, yet sumptuous—its light both 
raw and tender. 

What might be most compelling about 
Scully’s production is his unapologetic 
romanticism and his belief in art and 
human will. They are what make him 
one of abstract painting’s most persua- 
sive living practitioners. —Lilly Wei 
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Sean Scully, Might and Day, 2012, oil on aluminum, 110" x 320". Cheim & Read. 
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Skarsted 

Created in 1992, but first 
shown last summer at ° 
the Arts Club of Chicago, 
this series of paintings — 
actually composed of 
“ink on photosensitized 
linen” —was an exciting 
experiment combining 
painting, photography, 
and performance. Salle’s 
point of departure in 
these works, titled 
“Ghost Paintings,” is a 
woman whirling fabric as 
she moves. She is then 
photographed, relocated 
to the canvas, and over- 
laid with bands of color 
that divide the total 
image into three parts. 

What is fascinating in 
these works is Salle’s 
variation on the ancient trompe !’oeil tra- 
dition. By consciously manipulating our 
perception of depth through the folds of 
cloth, he evokes the 17th-century 
Spaniard Zurbaran, whose saints, mar- 
tyrs, and clerics are draped in luxurious, 
sensuous fabrics. The most arresting 
image, Ghost 14, in which an ecstatic fe- 
male face appears in the upper third of 
the picture, sends our imaginations back 
to images of Salome—from the Renais- 
sance to Aubrey Beardsley—though the 
absence of St. John’s head leaves us 
wondering if the dancer is sad, glad, or 
mad. But the notion of sacrifice is rele- 
vant here, because Salle sacrifices motion 
and photographic realism to the abstrac- 
tion of painting. 

Ghost 1 (there are 14 paintings in the 
series, but Ghost 8 is in private hands) 
moves away from psychology because it 
seems to represent a partly unfurled flag. 
The colors, however, do not belong to the 
banner but to the superimposition of red, 
white, and blue on the basic image. In 
this sense, Ghost 12, in black and white, 
presents the starkest version, and sends 
the viewer to the sculpted-marble cloth 
of Bernini's St. Teresa. Perhaps the most 
abstract image was Ghost 2, with its play 
of black, yellow, and orange, colors sug- 
gestive of Clyfford Still. 

Salle packs an enormous amount of in- 
formation into this intriguing series. 

— Alfred Mac Adam 





David Salle, Ghost 14, 1992, ink on photosensitized linen, 85" x 75". Skarstedt. 


Alexandre 

The loamy fragrance of the countryside 
has for many years clung to Gregory 
Amenoff's brawny, rustic form of neo- 
modernism, and in the eleven oil-on-can- 
vas paintings and 25 colored-pencil 
drawings constituting this show, subtitled 
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“Trace: Paintings and Drawings,” that 
scent was blended with a Symbolist per- 
fume. In Odilon (2013), a peach-colored 
halo surrounds a radiant, shield- or shard- 
like shape; a jagged bolt of orange creases 
the painting before merging with en- 
croaching shadows. The title presumably 
refers to Redon, and the image hints at 
the relation of brute materiality to higher 
states of consciousness. 

At 84 by 76 inches, Kronos II (2012) was 
the largest of the works here, and it sus- 
tained the metaphysical tone in its vertical 
bifurcation. The haloed shield appears 
again—shaped differently, but with its 
heraldic design of intersecting arcs intact. 
The lower section of the canvas is a brood- 
ing, slightly sinister, and altogether entic- 
ing underworld inhabited by undulating 
purple fronds. Amenoff structures his 
paintings chromatically, with clanging con- 
trasts of value. The Wish (2012), for exam- 
ple, is built on a central scaffolding of 
dark-plum bars, within or beyond which is 
a swarming cloudscape of pale yellow and 
blue-gray. This ethereal region is sur- 
rounded by earthier passages connoting 
creeping vines, warm soil, and cold rock. 

Twenty-five colored-pencil drawings, all 
dated 2012, were evidently preparatory. 
Although most were no larger than 16 by 
13 inches, they nearly stole the show. Un- 
titled Study #7, in which butterflies 
emerge from a root-choked greensward, is 
more exciting 
than the 
painting to 
which it re- 
lates (the 30- 
by-30-inch 
Pageant, 
2013) in part 
because it 
lacks one of 
this painter’s 
conspicuous 
tics: daubing 
adjacent 
shapes with a 
common 
opaque tint. 
The drawings 
require no 
such proce- 
dure. They are 
luminous, 
tough, and 
beautiful. 

—Stephen 
Maine 
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William Anastas! 


The Bertha and Kari Leubsdorf Art 
Gallery at Hunter College 

“William Anastasi: Sound Works, 
1963-2013” was a revelatory show that 
examined the conceptual and perceptual 
role of sound in the work of this under- 
known but highly influential artist who 





William Anastasi, Window on the Airshaft, 1964, 
mixed media, dimensions variable, installation view. 
The Bertha and Karl Leubsdorf Art Gallery at 
Hunter College. 


was a pivotal figure in the development 
of Conceptual, Process, and Minimal 
art—almost before those movements ex- 
isted. His radical ideas provoked other 
artists from Robert Morris to Eva Hesse. 

The sensitively curated exhibition 
began with Microphone (1963), a Tand- 
berg Model 5 tape recorder, tape, and 
take-up reel, emitting the sounds made by 
the machine itself. It is, as Anastasi ex- 
plained at the time, “a recording of the 
recorder recording the recorder.” Another 
amazing work, not shown since Anastasi’s 
1966 “Sound Objects” exhibition at Dwan 
Gallery in Los Angeles, was Window on 
the Airshaft (1964). A large slice-of-life 
chunk of wall from his East Eighth Street 
apartment, with faded floral wallpaper 
and a big open window, emits the muffled 
sounds of eight hours of stray conversa- 
tions, sirens, and barking dogs that the 
artist recorded in 1964. This installation is 
an aural time capsule: about chance, ran- 
domness, the act of listening, the world as 
it is or was, and external circumstance. 
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Also influential was Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony (1965), an unspooled tangle 
of shiny, brown magnetic analog tape 
hanging from two nails. The position of 
the nails parallels the outstretched arms 
of not only the artist but also of Bruno 
Walter, conductor of the symphony 
recorded on tape, and it suggests 
Leonardo’s Vitruvian Man. Several of 
Anastasi's “Sound Objects” with speakers 
and ready-made noises, such as a hissing 
radiator, were included, along with—in 
the gallery’s windows—a pneumatic drill 
and a whirring fan. 

Four blind “Constellation Drawings,” 
made with eyes closed and determined by 
the duration of a Bach fugue, offered an 
expanded experience of Bach’s inaudible 
sounds. And there were “Concert Draw- 
ings,” made during performances by John 
Cage and Merce Cunningham. An added 
bonus was Anastasi’s Coleslaw, a film of 
the artist “singing Cole Porter 7 times.” 

Like Cage, Anastasi depended on 
chance and randomness as ordering prin- 
ciples. His now-obsolete technology, 
synesthetic esthetics, and edgy ahead- 
of-their time ideas are captivating today, 
as is his relevance to the relational art of 
our century. —kim Levin 


Miriam Schapiro 
Flomenhaft 

Miriam Schapiro proved here that she has 
wholly earned the sobriquet of trailblazer, 
the title of this show. In the late 1950s, 
she bravely set aside a successful career as 
a New York-based Abstract Expressionist 
in the stable of Emmerich Gallery to in- 
vent a more personal path that would free 
her from “painting like the guys,” as she 
recalled. In the early 
‘70s, while teaching at 
the California Institute 
of the Arts, she co- 
founded the country’s 
first feminist-art pro- 
gram with Judy 
Chicago. 

By the end of that 
decade, she was con- 
sidered a leader in the 
Pattern and Decora- 
tion movement, which 
rebelled against the 
sterility of an art- 
world mainstream 
that was dominated 
by Minimalism and 


Conceptualism. As befits an exhibition 
produced by Flomenhaft in collaboration 
with Judith K. Brodsky and Ferris Olin 
of the Rutgers University Institute for 
Women and Art, the emphasis here was 
on Schapiro’s pioneering work as an 
artist who consciously sought to em- 
brace techniques, materials, and content 
that connected her to other women. 

One of the show’s standouts, Gertrude 
and the Philippines (1978), made from 
eight embroidered handkerchiefs, exempli- 
fies a technique that Schapiro dubbed 
“Femmage” —the collaging of materials re- 
lating to traditional women’s work. Epito- 
mizing her series’ championing earlier 
women artists, Time (1988-91) is based on 
a self-portrait by Frida Kahlo. Schapiro’s 
version features her subject in two differ- 
ent guises typically imposed by society: a 
vivacious muse and an older woman who 
has been defeminized and cast aside. Yet 
Schapiro empowers both by casting them 
as creators, placing the bald woman in a 
suit behind an easel and putting a palette 
in the hand of the young dancing figure. 

One of the later works in the show, My 
History (1997), filled the outline of a 
house with stacked squares containing in- 
dividual icons signifying events and rela- 
tionships significant to her identity as a 
Jewish woman. While the form seems to 
borrow from that of traditional sampler 
quilts, the piece also refers to the earliest 
works here, a set of mixed-media collages 
and drawings dating from 1961 that were 
on loan from Rutgers. In these, Schapiro 
stacks icons, including an egg, represent- 
ing femininity, into a phallic shape, trying 
to bring the genders into balance—a proj- 
ect that would inspire her for decades to 
come. —Eric Bryant 








Femmage on paper, 22" x 30". Flomenhaft. 
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Noriko 
Ambe 


Castelli 

Featuring mostly new 
works, this show demon- 
strated the great range 
of expression and depth 
of innovation that 
Noriko Ambe can wrest 
from the deceptively 
simple actions of cutting, 
punching, and layering 
paper. In the past she 
would excavate her sig- 
nature rambling canyons 
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here, set in various lo- 
cales across the United 
States, depicted the 
movie theaters that have 
long been the exclusive 
subject of Cone’s art. Ex- 
cept for the gargantuan 
golden edifice that is the 
Chicago Theatre, these 
acrylic-on-canvas works 
all represent small Art 
Deco gems, such as the 
Cozy Theatre in Wadena, 
Minnesota. Many were 
portrayed at sunset, and 
illuminated by the rosy 
faux twilight of neon that 











and twisting wormholes 
from stacks of white 
paper and thick art-historical tomes. 

For this, her first show at Castelli and 
her first in New York since 2010, she en- 
gaged the work of leading lights. from the 
storied gallery itself. For the most suc- 
cessful and complex of her works here, 
Reflected in the Mirror, There Was a 
Shadow (2013), she removed vertical 
strips from a Castelli catalogue that jux- 
taposed Andy Warhol's “Shadow” paint- 
ings and Roy Lichtenstein’s “Mirrors” 
paintings. Ambe’s manipulation rein- 
forced the earlier artists’ plays on the 
theme of depiction versus perception, ul- 
timately creating a sort of faux-lenticular 
picture with which the viewers try to 
sort and reassemble the original works 
by shifting their point of view. 

Lichtenstein was also the point of refer- 
ence in two other works. Dots on Girls 
(2013) places a reproduction of a comic- 
style portrait of a young blond next to 
Ambe’s rendition of the same image in 
raised, pinhead-size bumps on a white 
sheet of paper. This Braille 
version tempted viewers 
to run their fingers over 
its surface. For Cutting — 
Without an Outline 
(2013), Ambe punched 
seemingly random holes 
in a large sheet of a paper 
printed with fading Ben- 
day dots, thereby creating 
a work more in the vein 
of direct homage to Licht- 
enstein. In another work, 
she referred to Donald 
Judd’s “Stack” sculptures 
by affixing the drawers of 
a file cabinet to the wall 
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Noriko Ambe, Reflected in the Mirror, There Was a Shadow, 2013, book, 12's" x 18%". Castelli. 


at regular intervals. But where Judd’s 
building blocks are Minimal and uniform, 
Ambe’s are filled with reams of white 
paper showing deep incisions. 

Ambe first gained attention with a se- 
ries of installations, called “Flat File 
Globes,” that showed similar drawers 
within file cabinets so that viewers could 
open and close them as if pulling out 
small slices of geography and then pack- 
ing them away. This exploded version, as 
well as four cabinets elsewhere in the 
show that Ambe dissected in other ways, 
demonstrated the sculptor’s willingness 
to use her own past works as well as 
those of her forebears in the pursuit of 
new forms. — Eric Bryant 


Davis Cone 


Forum 

Davis Cone’s extraordinary hyperrealist 
paintings are nothing if not cinematic, in 
both method and motif. The dozen works 





Davis Cone, Cozy/Rainy Day, 2003, acrylic on canvas, 28%" x 47's". Forum. 


turns natural color into 
Technicolor. 

Cone uses photographs and high- 
power magnifying glasses to achieve his 
effects. The results render crystal-clear 
minutia in a deep field of focus that pres- 
ents near and far objects with equal 
sharpness, a technique that contrasts 
with a single photograph’s limited depth 
of field. Cone’s paintings, like movies, are 
a composite of many different pictures. 

Nothing escapes the artist’s attention 
in Cozy/Rainy Day (2003). He captures 
not merely the words on distant street 
signs— which occasionally contain his 
hidden signature —but also the em- 
bossed edge of each letter. Cars, people, 
shops, and soaked streets and sidewalks 
are all rendered with the vividness of a 
dream. You can hear the rain, and see 
the eddies swirling across asphalt and 
the droplets bouncing against the hood 
and windshield of the car in the immedi- 
ate foreground. 

Cone generally gets characterized as a 
photorealist, but since each of his paint- 
ings combines details from 
many different snapshots, 
“photos-realist” might be 
more apt. Sadly, Cone’s lit- 
tle Main Street movie 
houses are vanishing, 
threatened not only by 
multiplexes, but also by 
digital technology. Be- 
cause the communal expe- 
rience of moviegoing is 
itself an endangered 
species, Cone’s landscapes 
may represent the sunset 
of an era; seen as such, 
they are history paintings. 

— Gerard Haggerty 
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John Marin 


Meredith Ward Fine Art 

Through January 11 

Twenty-eight watercolors by John Marin 
(1870-1953), some in their original 
frames, fill two rooms in this townhouse 
gallery, walking visitors back to the early 
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decades of the 20th century. This show, 
subtitled “The Breakthrough Years: From 
Paris to the Armory Show,” coinciding 
with the New-York Historical Society’s 
restaging of the 1913 exhibition, focuses 
on Marin’s early career 


John Marin, West Point, Maine I, 1914, 
watercolor on paper, 14%" x 16". Meredith Ward Fine Art. 


Marin’s approach to pigment was al- 
ways parsimonious, but his gestures were 
relaxed, especially in comparison with 
those of the other European modernists 
at the Armory. The hacking strokes of 
West Point, Maine I (1914) display a 
Cézannesque level of comfort with blank 
paper. Cubism resonated with members 
of the avant-garde in New York. This 
sensibility is present even in Marin’s 
rural pictures, some 
as daringly close to 
pure abstraction as 
Sérusier’s famous 
Talisman from 1888 
or Kandinsky’s land- 
scapes that gave 
way to nonfigurative 
art. 

Marin was, how- 
ever, resolutely 
American in his re- 
fusal to abandon 
trust in the eye. 
Berkshire Moun- 
tains, Massachusetts 
(1912) blasts the 
hillside with a spec- 
trum of color akin to 
the Hudson River 
School. The artist’s 
best compositions 
preserve a tension 
between gestural freedom and descrip- 
tive accuracy —an inseparability from its 
message that was crucial to early Ameri- 
can modernists. 

—Johanna Ruth Epstein 
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Jennifer Williams 


Robert Mann 

Inspired by the richness and variety of 
the High Line, and its overall effect on 
the Chelsea neighborhood and the city 
itself, Jennifer Williams created a series 
of collages composed of digital photo- 
graphs of the area that she manually 
pieced together. Eschewing traditional 
frames, she decided to install these 
works, which vary widely in shape and 
size, in such a way that they seemed to 
grow out of the gallery’s ceiling, floor, 
and walls. 

In fact, the collages often appeared to 
tumble to life, like so many angular, 
sculpted creatures. One of them, called 
7000 Oaks to Tenth Avenue Square, was 
so large that it looked like a dinosaur 
about to take a stroll, while another, 
Approaching Hudson Yards (both 2013), 
hung from the ceiling like a plane 
caught mid-takeoff. Running through all 
of the works was the path of the ele- 
vated park, like the spines of the vari- 
ous creatures that Williams invented. 
The buildings almost overwhelm the 
green foliage in the images, much the 
same way they do in real life. 

But as these works make apparent, 
amenities like the High Line are in- 
evitably accompanied by increased de- 
velopment and higher rents. Williams’s 
exuberant and attractive collages com- 
ment cogently on the ambiguous impact 
of the High Line. 

The gallery also included a set of the 
artist’s unrelated 





(1904-14), when he devel- 
oped his unmistakable 
breezy style. An architec- 
tural draughtsman, he was 
close to 40 when Alfred 
Stieglitz persuaded him to 
exhibit with Arthur Dove, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Marsden 
Hartley, and other American 
modernists. Watercolor was 
a proving ground for virtu- 
ally all of them. What was 
quirky about Marin’s use of 
the medium was his resist- 
ance to its sensuousness and 
his refusal to follow struc- 
tural landscape conventions. 
His scenes do not seem an- 
chored; the vague marks in- 
sist that the recorded 
experience is his, not ours. 








Jennifer Williams, Approaching Hudson Yards, 2013, 
mixed media, dimensions variable, installation view. Robert Mann. 


collages. Boxes 
#2 (2012) is par- 
ticularly sen- 
sual, with layers 
of brown paper, 
varying in tone, 
folded and bent 
and squeezed 
together. These 
works beg view- 
ers to touch 
them and glide 
their fingers 
across the sur- 
faces, giving 
them an oppor- 
tunity to sense 
Williams’s emo- 
tional states. 

— Valerie 

Gladstone 
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‘Surrealism and 
the rue Blomet’ 


Eykyn Maclean 

From 1921 to ‘26, André Masson and 
Joan Miro occupied adjacent studios on 
the rue Blomet in the slums of Montpar- 
nasse. Miré was a neat freak whose stu- 
dio was off-limits; Masson was a slob 
and had a constant parade of guests. 
When their unheated studios were too 
dark and cold, the two patronized the 
Bal Négre, populated by workers from 
Martinique. 

This multimedia exhibition made an 
airtight case for the importance of the 
rue Blomet circle in the formation of Sur- 
realism. The artists fought, drank, played 
cards, and shared ideas, mistresses, and 
drugs. Works by Man Ray, Ernst, Dubuf- 
fet, Tanguy, Brassai, Arp, Picasso, and 
Gris, along with a hallway full of exqui- 
site corpses, demonstrated how collective 
identity shaped individual journeys of 
self-discovery. Artists and writers would 
continue to explore disembodied hands, 
the moon, birds, and playing cards for 
decades. As Mir6 put it, on the rue 
Blomet, “I discovered everything I am, 
everything I would become.” 

Masson’s swift-moving dessins au- 
tomatiques were at their most precise 
during the 1920s, perhaps influenced by 
Miro, whose compositions convey pangs 
of poverty, social chaos, and diverse ob- 
stacles to clear-headed working, but the 
Spanish artist’s discomfort led to a major 
breakthrough that was illustrated by 
two works hung side by side: Statue 
(1926), a man watching his hand and 
foot swell to fill a room, and Peinture 
(Le Cheval de cirque), 1927, in which 
weightless shapes cavort against a blue 
background. 

Two knockout paintings by Georges 
Malkine offered an alternate route to 
the unconscious, without pure abstrac- 
tion. In La Dame de pique (1926), a 
playing-card queen drifts above a land- 
scape of spade-shaped cypress trees. 
And Untitled (1927) pins the viewer to 
the ceiling of a six-sided room with 
sheets of paper streaming toward the 
light. 

Close to the beginning of the move- 
ment, these works explored Surreal- 
ism’s less traveled roads, and captured 
the excitement of its original promise. 

—Johanna Ruth Epstein 
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Georges Malkine, Untitled, 1927, 
oil on canvas, 32" x 23%". Eykyn Maclean. 
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Cesar 


Luxembourg & Dayan 
Through January 18 
The French artist César is best known for 
gigantic sculptures of his own thumb—an 
eight-foot-tall bronze version now stands 
in front of the gallery. A founding mem- 
ber of the Nouveaux Réalistes in 1960, 
along with Yves Klein, Christo, Tinguely, 
and Arman, César had his last U.S. solo 
show in 1961. Filling the gallery’s town- 
house, this revealing survey opens with 
the welded-iron Torso (on loan from 
MoMA) made in 1954 when César was Gi- 
acometti’s neighbor. While this early work 
bears affinities with Giacometti’s stretched 
and compressed 


surprises. And on the third floor are his 
poured “Expansions” from the early 
‘70s — including a mysterious mauve-lac- 
quer glob—which he produced as perfor- 
mative interventions, capturing the pour 
in process. There are also “Compressions” 
from the late ’70s: three flattened “mu- 
rals,” made respectively with old jute 
sacks, wool blankets, and corduroys. 
While Chamberlain’s car sculptures are 
like Abstract Expressionist painting ren- 
dered as solid, César’s gestures squished 
formerly three-dimensional forms into 
flattened planes. 

A vitrine contains four thumbs: the 
largest is plaster; the smallest, dated 
1992, is life-size and solid gold. César 
radically rethought the relationship be- 
tween classical sculpture and conceptual 
acts. He made innovative use of the 
newest materials and technologies, as 
well as of trash; he questioned artistic 
identity and authorship at a time when 
both were taken for granted. 

At a second site on 77th Street, four 
larger sculptures can be viewed by ap- 
pointment. These include a giant orange 
breast, two white-lacquer “Expansions,” 
and a cubic “Compression” of a ZIM-12— 
a two-ton Soviet limousine produced be- 
tween 1950 and 1960—from which the 
tip of an uncompressed windshield wiper 
protrudes. The Zim Compression dates 
from 1961, shortly after a scrap-metal fac- 
tory in Paris installed a steel press large 
enough to flatten whole cars. César’s 
work, which was first viewed as an insult 
in France, and then as a threat to the pri- 
macy of American art, can finally be re- 
evaluated for its radical formal and 
conceptual qualities. — Kim Levin 





figures, it is up- 
staged by a glori- 
ously flattened 
Fiat, titled by its 
color: Shock Red 
165 (1998). 
Pressed against 
the wall, it looks 
unexpectedly 
weightless. 

On the second 
floor, César’s 
powerful com- 
pressed metal car 
parts—one sal- 
vaged from a 
wreck — are 
among the best 





César, Expansion moteur, 1971, cast aluminum and polyester reinforced with 
white fiberglass, 26%" x 39%" x 17%". Luxembourg & Dayan. 








Jim Kempner Fine Art 

David Mitchell maps hazy grids of color 
that mix together photographic artistry 
and digital postproduction to capture ab- 
straction on film. The pictures here re- 
vealed a painterly impulse, and ranged 
from blurred, citrus-toned compositions 


David Mitchell, AB7070 185, 2013, 


digital C-print, 70%" x 70%". Jim Kempner Fine Art. 


to sharply delineated autumnal-colored 
blocking. Mitchell used double expo- 
sures, gels, filters, and near-microscopic 
close-ups for the works in this exhibi- 
tion, titled “The Dog Must Howl.” Lyle 
Rexer, critic and author of The Edge of 
Vision: The Rise of Abstraction in Photog- 
raphy (one of the only books on the his- 
tory of the genre), curated the gemlike 
show. 

In larger works like AB7070 185 
(2013), bright tangerine, magenta, and 
yellow squares are set into an indistinct 
patchwork. Mitchell used to shoot fash- 
ion, and his attention to texture, color, 
and light was clear in much of his 
brighter, buzzy work here. Faded lines 
sometimes demarcate color planes, as if 
they had been bleached into their sepa- 
rate parts. The warmer hued works were 
offset by photographs bathed in aquatic 
blues, all brought together by the huge 
AB7070 187 (2013) in a shimmering and 
elusive pattern of pinks, beiges, and 
aquamarines. In a pale-jade-green work, 
a vertical rectangle stands out from the 
two that flank it, all in a soft hue remi- 
niscent of porcelain. Fittingly, it has a far 


simpler title: AB 130 (2012). 

Other small works, in striking autum- 
nal colors, were somewhat hidden in the 
back of the gallery. In these pieces, there 
was a rigid separation of shape and color, 
making for a starker effect reminiscent of 
the Color Field painters. The results were 
more contemplative, less ethereal. The 
smaller scale enabled viewers to focus on 

the way the relationship 
between photographer, 
camera, and audience 
played out. In AB 109 
(2012), a green bar floats 
against a darkened back- 
ground, looking mysterious 
and totemic, showing how 
the fewer the elements 
swirling around, the better 
and richer the photographs 
appear. —Ali Pechman 


Richard Gray 

Born in Prague and edu- 
cated in Israel, Chicago- 
based artist Jan Tichy has 
spent his career demon- 
strating architecture’s po- 
tential both to embody and 
to reinforce sociopolitical 
agendas. For his exhibition “Politics of 
Light,” conceived in collaboration with 
arts nonprofit No Longer Empty for an 
abandoned storefront at 196 Stanton 
Street, he applied that critical attention 
to an exploration of light as a metaphor 
for seeing. Through sculpture, video, 
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photography, and installation, he empha- 
sized the possibility of manipulating 
light’s illuminative power, suggesting that 
what it is allowed to reveal may not be 
all there is to see. 

Located in a dark, windowless cham- 
ber as an anchor to the show, Jnstalla- 
tion no. 18 (2013) offered a site-specific 
elucidation of the space’s irregular to- 
pography. Playing on a slow-moving, 
15-minute loop, two digitally projected 
squares of light panned across the walls, 
progressing horizontally and vertically. 
Occasionally, the squares intersected 
with the room’s architectural nuances— 
protruding casings, overhangs, stag- 
gered alcoves—and were transmuted by 
those physical interruptions into unex- 
pected new geometries. 

A small architectural model titled 1391 
(2007) was exhibited in a cavernous 
gallery downstairs. Installed on the floor 
and spotlighted from above, the white- 
paper replica was based on the military 
prison Camp 1391—a secret torture 
chamber known as Israel's Guantanamo— 
whose existence was hidden from the 
public until 2003. Since the prison has 
been airbrushed from aerial photos and 
removed from maps, it remains largely a 
mystery, so the artist had to assemble his 
semi-imagined version bit by bit from 
plans and drawings. Ironically antiseptic 
given the institution’s violent history, 
Tichy’s structure asserts the material real- 
ity of places and ideas that might seem to 
exist only in our minds—until light as- 
saults and banishes the darkness. 

—Emily Nathan 





Jan Tichy, 1397, 2007, ceiling digital video projection, paper object, 
adhesive, ink-jet print, dimensions variable, installation view. Richard Gray. 
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Praxis international Art 

Argentine artist Tulio de Sagastizabal cre- 
ates radiant abstractions on paper, often 
layering irregular geometric shapes against 
solid or striped backgrounds. He gave up 
representational art for this spare form, 
which he compares to writing, and his 
works do seem to contain mysterious 
messages. The ten pieces here, all created 
in 2012, at first appeared static, but then, 
gradually, gave the impression of move- 
ment and fluidity, as our eyes became 
drawn to the gradations of color and size. 

In the glowing aquamarine La cosa en 
sino. 2, a pale shadow floats against a 
lined background. It contains just a few 
lines, as if others had been crossed out. 
We were seduced by the softness of the 
color, pulled into a tranquil sea. Far more 
vivid, Otro abril II, with a backdrop of 
bright red, blue, yellow, green, pink, and 
brown, jolted our expectations with the 
geometric shape that appears to hang 
above its surface, like a foreign object 
with its irregular triangles and squares in 
brown, yellow, and black. 

The irregular, elongated form that al- 
most fills the space in Abril contains as- 
sorted diamond shapes. It could be 
viewed as a head, stuffed with fractured 
thoughts. Two untitled works have what 
looked like narrow, brightly colored 
striped panels stretched across pastel 
surfaces—in one, pale green, and in the 
other, pink. Like scrolls, except empty of 
words, these paintings invite participa- 
tion, as do all of de Sagastizabal’s works. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


Anita Shapolsky 
Through February 11 

This engaging and informative exhibition 
features the work of second-generation 
Abstract Expressionists, including some 
artists still working today. The variety of 
sizes, styles, and mediums employed is a 
reminder of the group’s diversity. Can- 
vases by Seymour Boardman, Albert 
Kotin, Ethel Schwabacher, Ernest Briggs, 
and Amaranth Ehrenhalt bristle with hot 
colors and luxuriant textures, while oth- 
ers, such as the warm, peach-toned Map 
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Tulio de Sagastizabal, Untitled, 2012, 
mixed media on paper, 25%" x 19%". Praxis International Art. 


Notes (1965) by Yvonne Thomas, the 
shore-scapes by Lawrence Calcagno, and 
Buffie Johnson’s Zero (Chaos), 1991, are 
particularly poetic. 
At the other end of 
the spectrum, small 
wood, metal, and 
Plexiglas sculptures 
by such artists as 
Louise Nevelson, 
Wilfrid Zogbaum, 
and Ilya Bolotowsky 
are predominantly 
cool, sometimes geo- 
metric, and cerebral. 
Some of the most 
compelling pieces 
cross genres. Two 
mosaic works by 
Jeanne Reynal, for 
example, combine 
sculpture with a 
painterly use of 
color. The artist’s 
Vertical Sculpture 
(1959) in molded 
cement— green on 
one side, terra-cotta 
colored on the 
other—calls to mind 





Joe Overstreet, Meridian, 2003, 
oil on stainless-steel cloth, 49'" x 43%". Anita Shapolsky. 


a giant leaf or an aborigi- 
nal shield. It’s tessellated 
with bits of colored glass 
and tile, and, when it 
catches the light, its 
whole surface shimmers. 
Joe Overstreet’s Merid- 
ian (2003) and Walnut 
Grove IV (2002) play in- 
ventively with the con- 
ventions of the two- 
dimensional picture 
plane. In these works, the 
artist painted hard-edged 
geometric shapes on 
stainless-steel mesh in- 
stead of canvas. This 
transparent material al- 
lows the viewer's gaze to 
pass through to the wall 
behind the painting, 
where shadows of the 
shapes suggest another 
dimension. Overstreet 
was born in Mississippi in 
1933 and studied art on 
the West Coast before 
landing in New York in 
the 1950s. His pieces are 
a witty twist on Color 
Field painting and add an extra dash of 
humor to this appealing show. 
—Mona Molarsky 





Sideshow 

The ten huge works in Joan Thorne’s 
show at times took on more than a dozen 
colors, each activated by intricate and 
unruly patterns. The kinetic, transforma- 
tive quality of the sea seemed like a per- 
fect touchstone for the work in this lively 
exhibition. 

Thorne’s densely packed paintings (all 
2013) appeared to writhe, shake, and 
swirl as if following or trying to retrace 
the artist’s steps. Viewing these pictures 
was at times dizzying, like pursuing a 
slippery, living thing. Naga most con- 
jured the sea’s environment, with its out- 
pouring of blue lines and swirls 
competing for dominance as they crash 
into or swoosh beneath one another. 
Stray lines of gold and purple intersect 
the picture, and the outer edges reveal 
bright-green-striped segments that clash 
entirely, a motif the painter revisited in 
many of these paintings. Many of the 
lines in Naga and the other works sug- 
gest a nonspecific alphabet, giving the 
paintings a literary bent. 

In Bagan, a pattern of lavender and 
purple zigzags is overlain with wider 
ones of seafoam green; on top of that, a 
tense and wiry burnt-red line snakes 
over the canvas, which itself reveals a 
sliver of gold emerging from the left. The 





Joan Thorne, Bagan, 2013, oil on canvas, 69" x 65". Sideshow. 
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sheer quantity of color 
and energy could be 
exhausting, but never 
boring in such expan- 
sive canvases. Orchia 
almost coalesces into a 
wave as robust or- 
ange, yellow, and 
brown swirls collapse 
in on themselves amid 
a violent sea and sky. 
Viewers couldn’t help 
feeling overpowered 
by the movement in- 
herent in piecing to- 
gether the drama of 
the images. 

— Ali Pechman 


Margaret Thatcher 
Projects 
This rich yet restrained 


exhibition included 
wall reliefs made of 














weathered rectangular 
objects, such as old 
books, ledgers, and 
wooden boxes, that had been drenched in 
encaustic paint and then assembled into 
compositions. When the works were 
viewed from the front, the seductive 
power of their variegated matte surfaces 
appeared para- 
mount, although 
the identity of 
the objects 
themselves was 
veiled. 

Evidence of 
book covers and 
pages could be 
discerned on 
the sides of the 
sculptures as 
viewers ap- 
proached, yet 
they did not 
trigger senti- 
mental associa- 
tions. At the 
same time, the 
ostensible affin- 
ity with Mini- 
malism in these 
extremely sim- 
ple works was 
countered by 
their surprising 





Nan Swid, Step Back, 2013, encaustic on mixed media, 
23" x 18" x 8". Margaret Thatcher Projects. 


sensuality and hints of recognizable 
forms. 

In Uploaded White (2013), for exam- 
ple, a book and two white boxes are set 
in a vertical stack of descending size, 
like a series of Donald Judd boxes. The 
central rectangle juts out a bit further 
than its neighbors do, and each box has 
a nail protruding from either side. 

The large NY 6 (2013) is slightly more 
complex. Three pairs of oversize encaustic- 
covered ledgers are also arranged in a grid. 
The top and bottom pairs are each painted 
white, one greenish and one creamy, and 
the central pair is black. Most have large 
cracks reminiscent of beautiful old walls. A 
bit of yellowed newsprint can be seen 
below an area of peeling paint, and the 
date 1918 appears upside down on the 
side of the lowest right section. 

Assembled Grid (2013), an arrange- 
ment of 12 collages that was on view in 
a back room, made it clear that Swid is 
also interested in looser forms. Five of 
the works in the grid feature irregular 
bits of black paper glued onto other 
small, aging paper rectangles. Two other 
sooty black works bring to mind Redon, 
and another work is in bright blue. Over- 
all, the show was was a strikingly poetic 
gathering. — Elisabeth Kley 
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COOHAUS ART 
Susie Reiss makes paint- 
ings that induce a state of 
wonder. It would be diffi- 
cult not to be seduced by 
her elusive brushstrokes 
and waves of color. How- 
ever, close viewing reveals 
that the “brushstrokes” 
are actually translucent 
fabrics that have been 
stained and laid down on 
wood panels. 

Reiss builds these works 
by layering the textiles to 
create expressive abstrac- 
tions suggestive of moun- 
tainous landscapes, flora, 
clusters of soft-edged jew- 
els, or underwater scenes 
that appear to ebb and 
flow. Most interesting in 
the pieces is the fact that 
vaguely human forms seem 
to emerge occasionally, 
aided by the fact that the colored fabrics 
retain the quality of the canvases’ 
“skin.” Pieces of silky cloth overlap 
beautifully to create a flat surface, and 
each layer becomes indistinguishable 
from the others, further adding to the 
magical quality of the works. 

Each of the ten compositions in the 
show seemed perfectly coherent and 
logical, with many veils of color working 
in harmony with the others, even when 
hairlike threads emerge and encroach on 
one another. Purples coexist with grays 
as green makes itself seen from under- 
neath, and peach shines brightly. 

In addition to the stunning fabric cre- 
ations, the artist presented six small 
canvases in the gallery office area made 
from yarn knitted onto canvas. These, 
however, might have been mistaken for 
the work of another artist, and they 
were desperately upstaged by the 
works in the main room. Nevertheless, 
Reiss’s sense of color and form as well 
as her ability to caress her materials 
were evident in these less abstracted 
embroidered pieces. As the composi- 
tions throughout the gallery seemed to 
undulate and breathe, it was as if 
strong but pleasing emotions, or per- 
haps the memory of them, had been 
captured and rendered in color. 

— Doug McClemont 
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Susie Reiss, First light on the mountain, 2013, 
fabrics on wood panel, 45" x 36". COOHAUS ART. 
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Elkon 
The work of Lluis 
Lleo is an argu- 
ment in favor of 
the physical object 
in our digital age. 
This beautiful 
show, which in- 
cluded paintings 
on canvas, paper, 
and silk, was an 
homage to the 
materials them- 
selves—their size, 
weight, density, 
and texture. In 
some pieces, the 
ink seemed to 
float like a cloud 
above the paper. 
In others, the 
surface of the can- 
vas was Slick and 
reflective. 

Lle6 is a Catalan 
artist who's lived 
in New York since 
the late 1980s, but 
his work retains a 
very Spanish con- 
nection to the 


elements. His imagery evokes weathered 
wood, earth, and ancient stones. It hov- 
ers between figuration and abstraction. 
One painting may suggest an adobe wall 
with a door in it; another might suggest a 
woman’s genitals. Yet these pieces can 
also be seen as explorations in pure form 
and color. 

The artist often reworks the same com- 
position in different sizes and mediums. 
A purple rectangle superimposed on a 
gray hexagon against a green background 
appears on a large canvas, as well as ina 
much smaller version on handmade 
Nepalese paper. The effect is entirely dif- 
ferent: on canvas, the design is smooth 
and geometric; on paper, it’s earthy and 
basic. 

Another composition, titled Home 
(2013), features a tall, post-like yellow 
rectangle, balanced on both sides by 
shapes that resemble a lintel, and topped 
by three blue-gray circles. One version 
was executed on Japanese silk attached 
to canvas. The ripples in the silk make the 
blocky shapes appear ephemeral. Painted 
on paper, the same design evokes power 
and stability. This was a perfect example 
of art rooted in its materials. 

—Mona Molarsky 

















Lluis Lied, Home, 2013, oil, ink, and pencil on 
Bhutan Mitsumata paper, 41" x 31". Elkon. 
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2013 Carnegie International 


ll politics is local, as a famous 
politician once observed, and the 
idea that art also has a home- 
grown essence in spite of today’s global 
village is one assertion made by this 
year’s Carnegie International. Steel ty- 
coon Andrew Carnegie established his 
signature survey series in Pittsburgh in 
1896 as a showcase for the world’s 
artistic talents, helping to bring 
culture to locals and put the boom- 
ing industrial city on the cultural 
map. The show’s 56th edition em- 
phasizes the idea of “local” in fresh 
ways while fleshing-out hot spots 
in contemporary art, including 
meditations on the ideas of play, 
the human figure, and history. 

Curated by Daniel Baumann, Dan 
Byers, and Tina Kukielski, and an- 
chored by the Carnegie Museum of 
Art and the Carnegie Museum of 
Natural History, the show features 
work by 35 participants from 19 
countries. As a complement to the 
works on view, the Museum of 
Art’s permanent collection has 
been re-installed, with acquisitions 
from past Internationals specially 
highlighted. At an off-site location 
in nearby Braddock, Pennsylvania 
—the first public library estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation 
—local art collective Transformaz- 
ium has created the Art Lending 
Collection, which engages locals by allow- 
ing them to check out works of art from 
the library just as they would borrow 
books. 

Throughout the show, serious notes 
are counterbalanced by dashes of cool 
or fun, such as the ongoing series begun 
by Beijing artist He An in 2009 of 
shabby-chic neon signage in large Chi- 
nese characters — evoking neon tattoos 
inked on stark-white gallery walls. New 
Yorker Taryn Simon’s “Birds of the 
West Indies” series from 2013 forms a 
long line of tiny framed images of for- 
mer “Bond girls,” photographed the way 


Carnegie Museum of Art 
Pittsburgh 
Through March 16 


ornithologist James Bond—from whom 
Ian Fleming took his protagonist’s 
name—might have catalogued birds. 
And an extinct Pittsburgh marionette 
theater company inspired Poland’s 
Paulina Olowska, whose interests in- 
clude lost or neglected art forms. She 
salutes puppetry by creating a cabaret 





Nicole Eisenman, Guy with Mugwart (Water Element), 2013, 


ways. Upstairs in the Hall of Sculpture, 
Carnegie Prize—winner Nicole Eisenman 
cleverly pairs humanoid plaster forms 
with the various reproductions of classi- 
cal statues that are permanently on view 
there. Meanwhile, Colombian artist 
Gabriel Sierra has transformed the Hall of 
Architecture—known for displaying the 








plaster, indigo, and mugwart, 27" x 83" x 42", installation view. 


in the museum’s café that includes per- 
formances by a local puppeteer. 
Another playful element is echoed by 
the “Playground Project,” which an- 
nounces itself at the museum’s entrance 
with the big, red kid-friendly Lozziwurm, 
an interactive slide-sculpture designed 
by Switzerland’s Yvan Pestalozzi in 
1972. Inside the museum, the project's 
detailed examination of the little-known 
history of post-World War II playground 
concepts and designs is informative but 
text-heavy in this visual atmosphere. 
Other works interact with the museum 
environs in compelling and surprising 


museum’s amazing collection of architec- 
tural casts—into the International’s 
largest contemporary “painting,” by cov- 
ering the historic space’s dull, sage-green 
walls with regal purple paint. 

Sounds as well as sights are part of this 
International. Mexican artist Pedro 
Reyes’s Disarm (Mechanized), 2012-13, 
an ensemble of self-playing instruments 
created from parts of weapons such as 
firearms, is both disturbing and enter- 
taining. Standing before it, a child 
laughed joyfully—enchanted by the mu- 
sical sculptures and blissfully unaware of 
their origins. — Michael May 
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‘Diaghilev and the 
Pallets busses 
Toes ez 


National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D.C. 

This stylish multimedia exhibition, 
adapted from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, chronicled Russian 
impresario Serge Diaghilev’s controver- 
sial Ballets Russes. Founded in Paris in 
1909, the game-changing dance com- 
pany transformed modern choreogra- 
phy, classical music, and production 
design during its 20-year run. 

Diaghilev (1872-1929) could not 
dance, compose music, or paint. His ge- 
nius lay in his ability to recognize and 
enlist cutting-edge artists to collaborate 
on Ballets Russes projects. Visual artists 
represented in the show, most of them 
now household names, included Picasso, 
Matisse, Rouault, and de Chirico, all of 
whom designed costumes and sets for 
the company’s dances. Russian avant- 
gardist Natalia Goncharova’s whimsical 
circa 1916 sea-horse costume for Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko was a high- 
light, and her fabulous, onion-dome 
cityscape backdrop for Stravinsky’s The 
Firebird (1926) is the largest single ob- 
ject ever exhibited inside the National 
Gallery of Art. Diaghilev’s frequent col- 
laborator Léon Bakst, also Russian, was 





Natalia Goncharova, Costume for a Sea Horse from 
Sadko, ca. 1916, silk-cotton satin, lamé, paint, and 
wire, 7’ x 2%4' x 3%'. National Gallery of Art. 
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another star of the show, with richly 
colored, exotic set and costume designs, 


including two outfits for the notoriously 


mercurial and outrageously inventive 
dancer Vaslav Nijinsky. Bakst himself 
was depicted here, in a fine 1917 por- 
trait by Modigliani. 

The museum’s exhibition design team 
took to the task of telling this fascinating 
and complicated story with Diaghilev- 
esque gusto and showmanship. Subtitled 
“When Art Danced with Music,” the show 
presented more than 130 objects, includ- 
ing paintings, drawings, maquettes, photo- 
graphs, programs, ticket stubs, and, most 
impressively, a well-preserved and vast 
array of original costumes from the V&A. 
The lighting was low and the dark blue- 
green walls were tricked out with floor-to- 
ceiling reproductions of Ballets Russes 
set-design sketches. Later productions of 
the Ballets Russes’s repertoire were pro- 
jected above, and music from the ballets 
discreetly permeated the galleries from 
start to finish. —Rex Weil 


‘Yes, No, Maybe: 
Artists Working at 
Crown Point Press’ 


National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D.C. 

This absorbing, intelligent exhibition fea- 
tured 125 working proofs and prints pro- 
duced at San Francisco’s world-renowned 
Crown Point Press by 25 artists, including 
Wayne Thiebaud, Chuck Close, Brad 
Brown, Anne Appleby, and Fred Wilson. 
The show's aim was to debunk the ideas 
that printmaking is straightforward and 
mechanical and that proofs indicate only 
whether an original idea has been accom- 
plished. “Yes, No, Maybe” demonstrated 
that advanced printmaking requires artists 
to make decisions along the way, allowing 
emergent surprises and even blunders to 
shape the final products. 

Trial and error produced John Cage’s 
striking Eninka 29 (1986). It originated 
with his idea of running a wad of burning 
newspaper through the press—literally 
“printing” the fire. After several failures, 
dampened gampi (a silky Japanese paper) 
proved to be the solution, and the flam- 
ing newsprint burned a perfectly enig- 
matic hole into the otherwise elegantly 
scorched paper. Three proofs and a final 
print of Richard Diebenkorn’s 1981 piece 





John Cage, Eninka 29, 1986, burned, 
smoked, and branded gampi mounted to paper, 
246" x 18%". National Gallery of Art. 


Combination disclosed dozens of subtle 
modulations in the composition, shape, 
and color of his signature clubs and 
spades. The buttoned-down final print 
seemed tame compared with the fifth 
proof, with its graphite and collaged alter- 
ations and inky flourishes. 

The show’s premise was perhaps best 
demonstrated by the sequence of works 
related to Amy Sillman’s aquatint O & N 
(2007). The idea began with her brush- 
and-ink drawing of a couple of friends. 
In the earliest proof on view, a thicket of 
crisp lines denoted bodies and space, 
shaded lightly with blue and red ink, but 
the following proof lost the hard lines in 
favor of painterly strokes, and replaced 
the blue and red with purple. Numerous 
other transformations were documented 
before Sillman arrived at the final print — 
now fortified with a deep-green shape— 
attesting to the many “yes-no-maybes” 
along the way. —Rex Weil 


AlSOm Saar 


L.A. Louver 
Venice, California 
Alison Saar’s archetypal female figures 
are instantly recognizable. Monumental 
in impact, regardless of their dimensions, 
and seething with raw power, her black 
women seem to transcend their troubled 
history, rising above racial injustice with 
spiritual force. But if Saar’s sculptures 
and drawings are easy to read at first 
glance, they often have double meanings 
that emerge slowly and painfully. 

That was certainly the case in this 
show of 12 sculptures and three wall 
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' pieces made by the Los Angeles artist in 


2013. “Slough,” the exhibition’ title, 
could be interpreted as a state of either 
degradation or renewal, an ambiguity 
that set the stage for a quagmire of con- 
flicting implications. In a strange twist 
on the horrors of slavery in the Ameri- 
can South and partly inspired by the 
lotus eaters in Homer's Odyssey, three 
works titled Cotton Eater depict women 
consuming or regurgitating balls of cot- 
ton. In one, a beautifully carved 
wooden figure on a tall white pedestal 
has stuffed her belly, as well as a long 
bag cascading behind her, with so much 
cotton that she looks pregnant. A re- 
lated study, drawn in charcoal on found 
sugar sacks, depicts a nude woman 
standing among cotton plants, calmly 
eating the flowering buds instead of 
picking them. On another pedestal 
nearby, a severed head in dark ceramic 
lay on its side spewing cotton from its 
mouth, suggesting a slave who con- 
sumed her master’s profits and suffered 
the consequences. 

As the show continued, so did the 
double takes. In Cat’s Cradle, a dark 
wooden figure wraps a network of red 
string between her hands, evoking the 
familiar childhood game. But any 
thoughts of innocent play disappear with 
the realization that the “string” is actu- 
ally a trail of red blood, oozing from her 
vagina. Ultimately, the collective effect 
of these visceral works would have been 
devastating, were they not so visually 
and conceptually compelling. 

—Suzanne Muchnic 














Alison Saar, Cotton Eater (detail), 2013, wood, cotton, 
acrylic, and tar, 64" x 20%" x 17%". L.A. Louver. 


Monica Lundy 


Toomey Tourell Fine Art 

San Francisco 

Bay Area artist Monica Lundy beckoned 
viewers back in time with this haunting 
exhibition of mixed-media works on 
paper, “House of the Strange Women.” 
The show's enigmatic title was taken 
from a book Lundy found at the San 
Francisco Public Library that contained 
hundreds of mug shots of men and 
women arrested for prostitution and 
pimping between 1918 and 1938. 











Peron eet Boy 
‘Crime, Vu See. 2- 
Sin 





Monica Lundy, Vio. Sec 12, 2013, mixed media on 
Fabriano paper, 80" x 59". Toomey Tourell Fine Art. 


After photographing many of the 
book’s pages, images of people whose 
scars and bruises reveal the violence of 
their difficult lives, Lundy translated 
them into drawings and paintings on large 
pieces of heavy paper. Her materials — 
gouache, pulverized charcoal, coffee 
grounds, and ink—impart a rough, sooty 
quality to her artworks that echoes the 
darkness of their content, but she bright- 
ens certain passages with the sparkle of 
mica flakes. In the nearly seven-foot-tall 
Vio. Sec 12 (2013), the model's black eye 
and facial abrasions are rendered in luxu- 
riantly swelling waves of impasto. 

Lundy’s rather visceral method of work- 
ing also reflects her violent source con- 
tent. She hurls, smears, and tramples her 
materials, lending a distressed appearance 
to the finished products. In 0-3586 
(2012), a woman with a handkerchief tied 
around her hair projects a sultry intelli- 
gence that, complemented by the work’s 
sepia palette, evokes the heavy-lidded 
vamps of silent films. Smaller pieces such 
as 0-724 (2013) are not as textural, but 
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their sitters fill the picture planes with a 
quieter, more ghostly presence. 

In previous suites, Lundy has riffed on 
photographs of late 19th- and early 
20th-century prison inmates and mental- 
hospital patients. This series continued 
her tack of esthetic historical excavation, 
reviving and immortalizing marginalized 
communities that might otherwise re- 
main invisible. —Richard Speer 


Andy Coolguitt 


Blaffer Art Museum 

Houston 

Austin- and New York-based artist Andy 
Coolquitt has been a proponent of the 
DIY esthetic since he was a scrappy kid 
making music in the Texas underground 
during the mid-1980s. His art practice in- 
volves the collection and reuse of objects 
he finds near his home or studio, which 
he integrates into sculptures or environ- 
ments whose messy appearances belie 
their thoughtful construction. 

Titled “attainable excellence” and cu- 
rated by Rachel Hooper, Coolquitt’s first 
museum show united 60 sculptures and 
tableaux he made between 2006 and 
2011. In an appreciative nod to the ar- 
chitecture of communities living out- 
side the system—the homeless or the 
dispossessed, for example—his signa- 
ture installations featured what he calls 
“somebody-mades,” items he salvaged 
from the street and exhibited exactly as 
he found them, and “in-betweens,” 
which combined those found sculptures 
into assemblages of his own. The show’s 
highlight was a two-story gallery that 
was empty save for a bank of sculp- 
tures pushed up against one wall, 














Andy Coolquitt, DWAR picture, 2010, 
found Plexiglas, frame, metal, wood, tape, 
and plastic, 75" x 79" x 8". Blaffer Art Museum. 
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including a series of the artist’s iconic 
colored-and-banded poles. Fashioned 
from industrial pipes, marked by rings 
of paint or fabric, and sometimes 
topped by light fixtures, these strange 
objects transformed the space into a fu- 
turistic lighting store. 

Another room housed a wild flotsam of 
floor debris—like dust and trash that 
might have spilled from a janitor’s garbage 
pail—arranged into small cosmic clusters. 
The hypnotic installation DWR picture 
(2010) featured a metal picture frame 
filled with ethereal blooms of rust, which 
was hung on the wall and flanked by a 
vertical lineup of walking stick—like ob- 
jects. The framed image resembled a cross 
or some other object of veneration, and 
thus the items that bracketed it (a picket- 
fence post, a pink-plastic wring mop) read 
like worshippers at the altar. This show of- 
fered a testament to the surprising beauty 
of garbage and the power that can be de- 
rived from the simplest of materials. 

—Catherine D. Anspon 


‘Love of 
Technology: 


Museum of Contemporary Art 

North Miami 

Miami 

Ironically titled “Love of Technology,” 
this exhibition offered a cautionary tale 
of a modern life shaped by fast-paced 
digital simulations rather than objects 
grounded in the physical world. Curated 
by interim director Alex Gartenfeld, the 
show brought together 46 impressively 
technological installations, videos, and 
photographs by 12 international artists 
and artist duos, including Andrea Zittel, 
Josh Smith, and Jack Strange. 

Unlike the work of Thomas Demand 
and James Casebere, in 
which miniature dioramas 
are deceptively realistic, 
the pieces in this show 
frankly embraced digital 
fakery and emphasized 
the dehumanizing aspects 
of technology-enabled 
art. Scottish artist Morag 
Keil’s kinetic sculpture 
Sex Machine (2011), a 
crude, bloodless contrap- 
tion made of wood and 
metal, produces repeti- 
tive, jarring sounds that 
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Martha Russo, shibumi (no. 4), 2013, mixed media, 
60' x 18' x 12', installation view. Santa Fe Art Institute. 


could hardly be less erotic. Her colorful 
digital video Marly, Ingva, Anria, Nikolus, 
Eliya, Margen, Axewill (2011) captures 
the perspectives of five protagonists as 
they dash around clothing displays in a 
retail center. Appropriating the first- 
person-shooter viewpoint popular in vio- 
lent video games, the work eerily recalls 
the terrorist attack on a Kenyan mall last 
year and suggests sobering parallels be- 
tween digital simulations and their trans- 
lations into lethal realities. 

Commissioned for the Lyon Biennial, 
Ian Cheng’s digital projection Thousand 
Islands Thousand Laws (2013) generates 
countless combinations of images, plac- 
ing flora and fauna in surreal juxtaposi- 
tion with household items or domestic 
interiors, occasionally interrupted by a 
military sniper. The work evokes a cyber- 
dimension in which anything is possible, 
and questions whether current advances 
in technology have made this world 
safer. Ultimately, although the works on 
view were impressive in their technologi- 
cal competence, a better title for this ex- 
hibition might have been “Love/Hate 
Relationships with Technology.” 

—Elisa Turner 





lan Cheng, Thousand Islands Thousand Laws (digital still), 2013, 
live simulation of infinite duration, sound, 8' x 14’. 
Museum of Contemporary Art North Miami. 


Martha 
RuSSO 


Santa Fe Art Institute 
Santa Fe 

Martha Russo is an exu- 
berant, adventurous 
sculptor and installation 
artist whose work here 
filled corners and smaller 
rooms and spilled over 
into unexpected spaces, 
like the exteriors of win- 
dow frames. Though she 
works in various medi- 
ums, some of them a little eyebrow-rais- 
ing (such as pig intestines and tangerine 
pulp), she excels most notably as a ce- 
ramist who can conjure startling shapes 
and associations. 

Her larger efforts in this show, often 
created in tandem with collaborators 
whose contributions were not spelled out, 
were less successful than her individual 
pieces. Shibumi (no.4), 2013, was a. 
sprawling accretion of mostly ceramic 
shapes which exploded from the walls and 
floor of one corner. It included references 
to aquatic life and human anatomy, along 
with strange doodads of an unidentifiable 
nature. Another installation, spora (no. 3), 
also 2013, combined fluorescent lights, 
translucent spheres of paper and “Dragon 
Skin,” and thickets of draped and dangling 
black cords. The connection between 
these two large works was elusive, though 
the wall text offered a clue: The art 
“springs from the worlds of cellular biol- 
ogy and organ anatomy, cross-pollinated 
with underwater seascapes and domestic 
environments.” 

That’s both a mouthful and an eyeful, 
and almost overshadows Russo's very real 
talents as a sculptor. Two powerful pieces 
installed in the entryway, cavity (1994) 
and clump (2010), with their abstract, 
vaguely male and female forms, have the 
intensity of works by Louise Bourgeois — 
and drop and trickle (both 2000) demon- 
strate Russo’s capacity to surprise, with 
their uncomfortable references to disease 
and decay. Nomos(dot), from 2013, with 
its Medusa-like tangle of squirming 
shapes, is a nightmarish tour de force 
made from porcelain, Styrofoam, wood, 
and paper. A little editing would have 
made this show more memorable —but as 
it was, the parts made up for the sum of 
the whole. —Ann Landi 
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wenty-five years 
after her death, Mira 
Schendel’s quietly 


compelling art has finally 
gotten its due. An émigré 
from war-scarred Europe to 
Brazil, she worked largely 
in ephemeral materials — 
including rice paper and 
cotton thread—and teased 
and twisted them into 
pieces of haunting beauty 
and rigor. This fascinating 
retrospective, curated by 
the Tate’s Tanya Barson 
with Taisa Palhares, puts 
the understated power of 
Schendel’s art on full dis- 
play, stressing her protean 
talent rather than dwelling 
on parallels between her 
work and that of other key 
figures in Latin American 
modernism, including Lygia 
Clark, Hélio Oiticica, and 
Jesus Rafael Soto. 

Schendel was born in 
Zurich in 1919 and edu- 
cated in Milan. Due to her 
Jewish heritage, she was 
stripped of her Italian na- 
tionality before World War 
II, and, after spending some 
years as a stateless refugee, 
she immigrated to Brazil in 
1949. There she began 
painting, drawing from the 
artistic movements then 
taking shape in that country while main- 
taining a critical distance. Early oil paint- 
ings from the 1950s show the influences 
of such artists as Paul Klee and Giorgio 
Morandi, with an added abstract flair. 
The blocks of slate gray, cream, and 
charcoal in an untitled 1954 work from 
the “Refrigerators” series, for example, 
suggest a schematic deconstruction of 
Morandi’s jar arrangements. 

After that early burst of painting, 


Schendel worked mostly with paper, 
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Mira Schendel 


Tate Modern 
London 
Through January 19 





Ondas paradas de probabilidade (Still Waves of Probability), 
1969, nylon thread, dimensions variable, installation view, 2013. 


transforming the simple material into 
shimmering objects in both two and 
three dimensions. Her ink drawings, 
often featuring blizzards of typography 
and abstract shapes that evoke Brazil’s 
breakneck urbanization in those years, 
have a black-and-white austerity that 
looks out of step with the bold coloration 
of her Brazilian contemporaries. 
Throughout her career, Schendel used 
traditional, artisanal techniques to star- 
tlingly original effect. In her series of 


“Droguinhas” sculptures, or 
“Little Nothings,” she knot- 
ted rice paper into densely 
braided objects that evoke 
some ancient craft, combin- 
ing delicacy with a thick, 
tactile quality. Rice paper 
was her preferred medium 
for challenging the very idea 
of materiality —and for 
Trenzinho (Little Train), orig- 
inally staged ca. 1965, she 
hung 114 sheets of rice 
paper on a thread strung 
across a room. The Tate 
Modern’s installation of this 
work rustles softly as view- 
ers enter the room. 

The show’s highlight, 
Ondas paradas de probabili- 
dade (Still Waves of Proba- 
bility), 1969, is a forest of 
clear nylon threads hanging 
from the ceiling that all but 
defies visual apprehension. 
When the threads reach the 
floor, they curve gently up- 
ward, suggesting waves or 
rain hitting the pavement. 
This breathtaking, slightly 
confounding piece includes 
a wall panel with a quote 
about faith and knowledge 
from the Old Testament, 
which suggests that Schen- 
del saw abstract art not just 
as an esthetic gambit but as 
a route to higher truths. 

This fine show ends with a series of 
muscular, sculptural pieces from the 
‘80s that look, at first glance, like the 
work of a different artist. As with the 
1987 series of “Sarrafos (Battens),” in 
which black wooden bars stretch and 
bend at sharp angles against a large 
white screen, these late works exude 
Minimalist cool and self-confidence, and 
prove that Schendel’s spirit of restless 
experimentation remained bright even 
at her death in 1988. —Roger Atwood 
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‘Miguel 
Covarrubias 
and Ball 


Museum Pasifika 

Nusa Dua, Bali 

In North America, the 
Mexican artist Miguel 
Covarrubias (1904-57) is 
best known as the witty 
caricaturist of the Smart 
Set, the cultural elite of 
Manhattan (his home for 
many years)—but in Bali, 
he lives on as an hon- 
orary hometown hero. In 
1930, Covarrubias went 
there on his honeymoon 
with his wife and im- 
mersed himself in the is- 
land’s culture. He 
returned to Bali in 1933, producing a 
large body of artworks in many mediums 
that expressed the country’s ancient tra- 
ditions and esthetic. His landmark illus- 
trated book from 1937, Island of Bali, 
was a bestseller for Alfred A. Knopf and 
contributed to the island’s growing inter- 
national reputation as a tropical paradise. 

Titled “Miguel Covarrubias and Bali” 
and curated by Inbal Miller Gurfinkel of 
Mexico’s National Council for Culture and 
Arts, this exhibition was something of a 
triumphant homecoming for the artist. In- 
cluding 115 paintings, prints, and works 
on paper from private and national col- 
lections in Mexico and Indonesia, the 
show began with his educational illustra- 
tions, including a series of vibrant carto- 
graphical lithographs of the Pacific area 
based on murals he created for the 1939 
World's Fair in San Francisco. In Peoples 
of the Pacific (1940), the colorful map is 
dotted with small, cartoonish vignettes of 
folks in local costume, from a Balinese 
beauty in a sarong to a platinum-blond 
movie star sunbathing in Los Angeles. 
Other maps illustrate the Pacific’s diverse 
economies, wildlife, native dwellings, and 
traditional art forms. 

Many works on view showcased the 
artist’s mastery of line, honed to a 
wickedly accurate edge in his caricatures 
for Vanity Fair and other glossy maga- 
zines. An untitled ink drawing of a bare- 
breasted young woman captures the 
volume of the figure in a dozen loose 
strokes, and even evokes the model’s 
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Miguel Covarrubias, Balinese woman’s face 
(Gelung Agung), ca. 1930-37, ink, watercolor, 
and colored pencil, 10%" x 8". 
Museum Pasifika. 


proud, disdainful 
attitude. But it 
also demon- 
strates that when 
Covarrubias 
pushed his work 
toward a more 
finished state he 
sometimes paid a 
price in liveliness. 
The monumental, 
undated oil 
painting Mother 
and Child, for ex- 
ample, has a re- 
fined, polished 
surface but pos- 
sesses little vi- 
vacity, and its 
subjects look 
more like sculp- 
tures than living 
people. A draw- 
ing of a woman’s head adorned with a 
floral headdress offered a dazzling con- 
trast, as the artist’s signature bold out- 
lines spring to life over an intensely hued 
watercolor ground. 

Covarrubias’s drawings and paintings 
were complemented by some 20 photo- 
graphs taken in Bali by his wife, Rosa, 
including a portrait of the artist in trop- 
ical whites standing beside a glowering 
statue of a temple guardian. Works by 
other artists also made appearances, 
such as Woman with Flowers (1955), a 
conventional, full-figure portrait by Co- 
varrubias’s compatriot 
Diego Rivera, and a 
rare chiaroscuro for- 
est scene by the Ger- 
man painter Walter 
Spies, a longtime Bali 
resident who aided 
Covarrubias in his re- 
search. The context is 
useful, providing an 
insight into Covarru- 
bias’s ethnic ground- 
ing and a glimpse of 
the nascent expatriate 
art scene he found 
when he arrived in 
Bali. Judging from the 
work exhibited here, 
he had transcended 
both with an easy, 
natural artistry before 
he turned 30. 

—Jamie James 





Ana Mendieta, Tree of Life, 1976, 
color photograph, 20" x 13%''. Hayward. 


Ana Mendieta 


Hayward 

London 

Ana Mendieta spent a lifetime busting 
boundaries and templates. She was born 
in Cuba, lived in the United States from 
the age of 12, and spent an extraordinar- 
ily productive career traveling between 
Iowa, New York, Mexico, and, on short 
visits, her native country. Her films, pho- 
tographs, and performances drew on big 
artistic trends of the 1970s—Land Art, 
Conceptual art, video—but never fit 
comfortably into any of them. As this ex- 
haustive retrospective showed, when this 
wholly original artist fell to her death 
from her New York apartment in 1985, 
an incident that remains unexplained to 
this day, she was just getting warmed up. 

Throughout her career, and in various 
mediums, Mendieta grappled with 
themes of gender, identity, violence, 
and dislocation. For a Super 8 film called 
Untitled (Body Tracks), 1974, she 
slathered her hands in red paint that re- 
sembled blood. In the footage, she 
presses her apparently bloodied hands 
against a white cloth hanging on the 
wall and then drops to the floor as if 
collapsing in agony, leaving long, red 
trails running down the pristine surface. 
With the work’s combination of esthetic 
pleasure, vulnerability, and violence, it 
seems to take a jab at the generally 
male-dominated trend of Action Paint- 
ing and its macho reputation. 

The show in- 
cluded a large 
selection of 
video works, 
but somehow it 
was the still 
photographs 
that carried a 
tougher, more 
enigmatic 
power. In the 
photograph Tree 
of Life (1976), 
the artist stands 
with her back 
against the 
trunk of a tree, 
her arms raised 
to her side as if 
in surrender, 
her body cov- 
ered in mud and 
straw. This 
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building material, common in 
much of Latin America, here 
transforms Mendieta into a kind 
of earth goddess—repulsive yet 
inviting, coarse yet somehow sen- 
sual. She took a more introspec- 
tive turn in the early ‘80s with a 
series of stylized human forms 
that she carved into the soft walls 
of Cuban caves and then pho- 
tographed. Titled “Esculturas Ru- 
pestres” (Rupestrian Sculptures) 
and suggesting ancient cave art, 
the series brings together the 
modern and the “primitive,” the 
body and the earth. 

— Roger Atwood 


Yan Pei-Ming 


Galerie Thaddaeus Ropac 

Paris 

Chinese artist Yan Pei-Ming, who moved 
to France in the early 1980s, is cele- 
brated for his bold, epic-scale painted 
portraits of iconic historical figures, 
from political leaders to movie stars to 
serial killers. His dynamic, monochro- 
matic canvases— which he creates with 
wide, brushy strokes, sometimes applied 
with a broom—reflect a deep connec- 
tion to both Chinese art (he studied tra- 
ditional calligraphy) and American 
abstraction. 

Titled “Help!,” this exhibition filled 
each of the gallery’s three levels with 
various series, all painted exclusively in 
grayish tones. The ground floor juxta- 
posed paintings about war and peace: in 
the enormous 2011 diptych Help, one 
canvas depicts a child kneeling ina 
smoky gray void, looking up to the sky 
with arms outstretched in desperation or 
prayer, while the other canvas presents a 
violent war scene. Nearby, the dreamy 
“Colombe” series of birds flying grace- 
fully in a row—colombe is French for 
dove, a universal symbol of peace—finds 
its counterpart in “L’Autre Oiseau” (The 
Other Bird), a suite of similar composi- 
tions in which fighter jets have replaced 
the doves. The works’ black-and-white 
palettes recall old snapshots or media im- 
ages, and their imposing size and quick 
brushwork lend them a sense of immedi- 
acy, but these aspects also suffuse them 
with a ghostly, morbid quality. 

That tone was echoed upstairs in two 
large vanitas from 2009, each measuring 
more than eight feet long. Traditionally 





Yan Pei-Ming, Char, 2013, oil on canvas, 
110" x 1574". Galerie Thaddaeus Ropac. 


symbolic of mortality, the skulls in 
Ming’s works are superimposed on 
painted dollar bills—hauntingly aligning 
commerce and death. Downstairs, three 
imposing portraits of French actress Is- 
abelle Huppert offered a contrast to the 
macabre images elsewhere in the show. 


‘While easily recognizable, Huppert is a 


chameleonlike actress known as the 
“woman of many faces,” and her mysteri- 
ous portraits also provoked an interesting 
meditation on individuality and 
anonymity. —Laurie Hurwitz 


UP NOW 


Hiroshi Sugimoto 


Fondation Pierre Bergé-Yves Saint 
Laurent 

Paris 

Through January 26 

Photographer Hiroshi Sugimoto, a pio- 
neering user of the long exposure, is 
known for his dreamlike shots of empty 
cinemas, seascapes, and dioramas. Since 
2003, the Japanese artist has been or- 
ganizing a series of con- 
ceptual exhibitions titled 
“History of History,” 
which juxtapose his pho- 
tographs with an eclectic 
selection of objects he 
has amassed throughout 
the years. 

The sublime and mov- 
ing “Accelerated Buddha” 
is the latest of these 
shows, bringing together a 
whimsical group of fossils 
and antiques exhibited 
alongside photographs 
whose imagery explores 


time, spirituality, and mortality. 
Beautifully displayed in elegant 
vitrines in the low-lit galleries, 
Sugimoto’s cabinet of curiosities 
contains diverse arrangements of 
scientific, cultural, and religious 
artifacts, including chunks of a 
meteorite, an 18th-century med- 
ical textbook, a Rembrandt en- 
graving, and the remains of an 
eighth-century Horyu-ji textile 
from a Buddhist temple. 
Throughout all the galleries of 
the Fondation, these artifacts are 
in dialogue with Sugimoto’s 
peaceful, meditative photo- 
graphs, such as Kegon Waterfall 
(2005), a lithograph mounted on parch- 
ment, and a handful of shots from his 
1995 “Sea of Buddhas” series. These pho- 
tographs give eerie life to 1,002 life-size 
bodhisattva statues, enshrined in the 
13th-century Sanjusangen-do temple in 
Kyoto, Japan, which was conceived as an 
evocation of paradise. 

The exhibition’s highlight occurs in the 
final gallery, where some 50 still images 
from that series make up a multichannel 
video installation. To gain permission to 
photograph the temple, the artist spent 
more than seven years negotiating with 
authorities, and he finally chose to take 
his photographs without any artificial 
light, so the resulting images glow with 
morning sun. As the photographs flicker 
across the installation’s screens with in- 
creasing speed, the stone figures them- 
selves appear to multiply, from one 
thousand to one million, before dissolv- 
ing into a gray blur. Hurtling toward 
oblivion, these gorgeous black-and-white 
images are imbued with a mysterious and 
even disquieting presence. 

—Laurie Hurwitz 





Hiroshi Sugimoto, “Accelerated Buddha,” 2013, dimensions variable, 
installation view. Fondation Pierre Bergé-Yves Saint Laurent. 
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Complete Website Packages for Artist 
hy have an Span ' vebsite? 


» EASY to set up and manage. 
* TOTALLY customizable design: layout, fonts & colors 
* AS MANY images, galleries and pages as you'd like. 


* ECOMMERCE: Sell your work with the integrated 
shopping carts and Prints-on-Demand feature. 


- Features include optional! built-in BLOG. 
- Mobile friendly. 

- EXPERT customer service. 

* LOW COST! Hosting included. 








Sample 
Artspan 
Websites 


Each website has its own domain name 





FREE but can also be found with Artspan.com 
30 DAY Bes directories and eon portals: 
TRIAL YOL : 
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Painting by artist Jennifer Perlmutter 


We offer assistance in emergency response 
planning and strategies to protect your 
building, art and cultural heritage collections 
from water damage and contamination. 
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ENT.COM 
SENVIRONMENT.COM 
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resiliency needed to realize their fullest potential. 
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Featuring the 
250th Anniversary 
of the Hermitage © 
Museum 

July 1-9,2014 | 

On our 2014 tour you will 
visit 800 new rooms at the 
Hermitage Musuem. This is a 
once-in-a-lifetime tour of the 
art and culture in Russia. 
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www.russianarttour.com | 
We sell Russian Art Books 
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47-15 36th St. Long Island City, NY 11101 


Exhibition / Competition 


_ Agora Gallery. For over 25 years, Agora Gallery, located in 


| the heart of New York City’s Chelsea art district, is current- 
__ ly accepting new submissions. Open to emerging as well 


as established artists worldwide, 18 years of age or older, 
Check out work by currently featured artists on 
http://www.art-mine.com. The Gallery Director reviews 
submissions on an ongoing basis. For more information 
about gallery representation and artist promotion visit: 
http://www.agora-gallery.com/representation or email: 
Chiara@agora-gallery.com 


The Montserrat Contemporary Art Gallery has been 
successfully operating in New York City for the last 25 
years and we invite artists to send their resumes, artist 
statements, website info, and ano more than 5 jpg images 
representative of your work, in order to be considered for 
a solo exhibition and/or to participate in our annual 
International Salon. Please send your information to 
art@montserratgallery.com or mail it to 547 W 27th St., 
New York, NY 10001 with a SASE. 


Current Call for Entries at Stephen F. Austin State 
University include: 1) Texas National 2014, juror Jerome 
Witkin. Open to US artists working in all media except 
video and performance. Deadline Jan 26, 2014. 
2) Sculpture for All Outdoor Sculpture Competition 
and Exhibition. Deadline Jan 4, 2014. All can be found 
at https://www.callforentry.org/ or visit us at 
http://www. art.sfasu.edu/cole. 


The Korea Arts Foundation of America Seeking 
applicants for its upcoming biennial competition. Qualified 
applicants will have their works reviewed by an esteemed 
panel of jurors and the chance to win $10,000 and an 
exhibition in the Los Angeles area. Jurors: Dan 
Cameron(OCMA), Carol Eliel(LACMA), Alma Ruiz (MOCA) 
Deadline: March 31, 2014. Please visit www.kafa.us. for 
details. 


38TH ANNUAL MORRISTOWN CRAFTMARKET 
Nationally Acclaimed Show and Sale of Fine Arts 
and Crafts Featuring 160 Top Juried Artists from over 
25 States. National Guard Armory, Morristown, Nu. 
Show Dates: October 17-19, 2014. Application Deadline: 
March 1. View prospectus and apply online for jurying 
at www.zapplication.org. Artwork must be original 
and made in the United States. All media welcomed. 
Questions? Please call Show Director Geoffrey 
(Geoff) Price at 973.442.2840 or e-mail Geoff at 
morristowncraft@optonline.net 


2014 20” x 20” x 20”: A National Compact Competition 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Open to all 
artists in U.S. All media. $35 entry fee for up to three 
entries. $6,000 in cash awards. Juror; Shana Barefoot, 
Collections and Exhibition Manager, Museum of 
Contemporary Art of Georgia. Deadline for digital entries 
only: Thursday, January 23, 2014. Digital registration: 
https://www.as.|su.edu/competition. 


Art Advisor Services 








| apprizeart 


inding value in art appreciation. 





Fine Art Appraisals 
1.800.419.0250 
Www.apprizeart.com 





ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years of NYC Art 
World experience, an MBA in Marketing, former gallery 
owner, a degree in Art History from Columbia University and 
graduate of MoMA. Advising artists at all levels and aspira- 
tions on how best to achieve their goals with expert career 
guidance. Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For more infor- 
mation please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. To set up 
an appointment or learn more call 917.446.1028 or email 
ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 
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Job Opportuities 












» 
Appalachian 


BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 









The Turchin Center for the Visual Arts seeks a 
curator to provide collaborative leadership and vision 
in support of the center's mission http://teva.org/ 
View the complete position description at 
http://hrs.appstate.edu/employment/epa-jobs/891 









Appalachian State University is an 
Equal Opportunity/ Affirmative Action Employer. 






Artworks Wanted 


SEEKING to BUY 


Chiura OBATA 
Shiko MUNAKATA 


Joichi HOSHI 


veronica@egenolfgallery.com 
661-821-0256 Excellent prices paid! 
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CRITIC’S PICK HENRY KLIMOWICZ 
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A detail of Klimowicz’s cardboard sculpture Circle #3, Tuffs, 2010. 

M ake a mental list of the most boring, basic objects and materials from your everyday life, and you'll soon arrive at 
cardboard boxes. But in the hamlet of Boston Corners in upstate New York, the Wisconsin-born artist Henry 

Klimowicz has spent 16 years gathering hundreds of them for his art. 

There, in a tall, old dairy barn he converted into his home and studio, he cuts, pulls, twists, braids, and weaves pieces of 
the brown material into flat mandalic circles or spirals and other subtly organic shapes, which he hangs against the wall or 
suspends from the ceiling. Deceptively delicate, with ornate surfaces that belie their durable foundations, the works are 
sometimes reminiscent of such natural phenomena as waterfalls, while others suggest fish or underwater plants, trees, 
shields, clouds, maps, fishing nets, and landscapes. Occasionally, he even takes cues from art history, as in the five-part 2009 
work Rectangles 1-5, whose frames of tree limbs and drapery were inspired by Rodin’s sculpture The Burghers of Calais. 

“T love it when as humble a material as cardboard can be made to cut through its cultural confines,” Klimowicz says. 
“The work is positive because it moves from trash to beauty.” Inside his barn, utility knives, glue guns, and industrial 
wire cover the tables where he works, while the walls—interrupted by stalls that once housed cows—are hung with 
his lacy yet imposing pieces, the largest of which measure 20 feet across and use five miles of cardboard strips. He 
procures many of his supplies from a local provider: the lumber and millwork company Ed Herrington Inc., which 
saves packing materials for him. 

Klimowicz has been working with cardboard since 1986, when he moved to New York after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee and from Skowhegan, a summer residency program in Maine. “I wanted to have full 
ownership of what I worked with,” he says, “and I was living in a small apartment in Brooklyn. Cardboard was all I could 
fit in there.” He also credits his family heritage with the inspiration for his signature tech- 
nique, noting that his great-aunt Molly Nye Tobey was a “fairly famous” rug weaver in the 
1940s, ‘50s, and “60s. 

In recent years, Klimowicz has maintained a connection to his local art community, exhibit- 
ing his work at the Wassaic Project, a young, funky art collective located down Route 22 
from Boston Corners. At Morrison Gallery, in Kent, Connecticut, his works sell for $500 for a 
very small piece to $40,000 for large installations, though most are in the $10,000 range. 

Three years ago, he decided to use his barn’s high ceilings and open spaces as a noncom- 
mercial gallery space for local artists to show their work, and named it the Re Institute. 
“This is a very pleasant place to be as an artist,” he says, gesturing toward the rough-hewn 
walls around him. Of his chosen technique, he says, “it’s like coal mining—as long as the 
vein is good, you keep following it. There are so many ways of handling and shaping this 
Henry Klimowicz. material. You get a kind of redemptive residue from the work.” — Celia McGee 











Celia McGee is an arts reporter in New York. 
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Beyond the Spectrum 


Abstraction in African American Art, 1950-1975 
MICHAEL | 
fe ROSENFELD 


Re y January 9 — March 8, 2014 





Alma Thomas (1891-1978), Lunar Rendezous-Circle of Flowers, 1969, oil on canvas, 50 x 48 inches 
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